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OCTOBER, 1879. 


I. 
THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


Tue nineteenth century will be the riddle of history. With its 
universal activity and universal restlessness, currents and counter- 
currents, progress and reaction ; now assailing old faiths, and now 
patching their venerable battlements to make itself a den there ; 
now proclaiming the religion of science, now prone before the 
Vatican, and now groveling in prehistoric superstition ; attacking 
the foundations of modern society ; denouncing medievalism and 
borrowing its rusty tools to build a new order of things—this nine- 
teenth century, among its heterogeneous progeny has brought one 
to light that the world has not seen for many a day. The demand 
that women shall take an active part in politics is not quite new. 
That marvelous people of antiquity, the richness of whose political 
experience matched the power and splendor of their intellectual and 
wsthetic achievement, were not strangers to this supposed product 
of modern democracy. It appeared at Athens in the time of Aris- 
tophanes, who mocks it with not over-delicate satire. Much has 
been talked and written about it ; yet we beg to add a few words 
more. It involves the whole question of the relations of men and 
women. 

One would think that the subject to which men have given their 
chief attention since the world began would by this time be tolera- 
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bly well understood, and that little doubt would remain as to the 
nature, capacities, and positionof women, Varieties of race, modes 
of life, degrees of barbarism or civilization, have modified their 
relations to the other sex and changed the estimate set upon them. 
But, while shading and coloring differ, the outlines remain the same, 
answering in the human race to those that rudely but plainly mark 
the relations of sex through all the orders of animated nature. 
Nevertheless, when one sees the vast changes for the better which 
have already taken place in the position of women, it is impossible 
not to hope that the future has still others in store. In what direc- 
tion are we to look for them, and through what influences? These 
are questions on which those who have at heart the welfare of 
women, in other words of all humanity, have differed and will no 
doubt continue for a long time to differ. Let us hope that, in dis- 
cussing them, the airs of benign mastery which naturally annoy 
women will be avoided on one side, and postures of antagonism on 
both. The two sexes are one, and their interests are the same. 

The order of Nature is marked by a prevailing consistency. 
Over all her great fields of action, she is at one with herself, though 
irregularities and contradictions appear in special cases. Individual 
men and women are often inharmonious in physical or mental 
structure, but it is not so with men as a whole, or women as a 
whole. The typical man or woman is perfectly self-consistent. 
The one is made for conflict—whether the physical conflict of ac- 
tual war, or that sometimes no less bitter and cruel, of the compe- 
titions of business and ambition. His greater stature and firmer 
muscles are matched with a sterner spirit, less tender sensibilities, 
and susceptible nerves, a ruder hardihood, and, in nearly all strongly 
masculine natures, with a certain remnant of primitive ferocity, 
which lies latent in the bosom of the highest civilizations and im- 
pels their male offspring to adventures of war, the chase, and travel 
in savage and perilous lands. In short, this fighting animal is 
well appointed for his work, whether to confront his enemy in 
deadly strife, or to battle in the interest of a purpose or an idea 
against cold, hunger, fatigue, want, obloquy, or hope deferred. 
And to these qualities of achievement, he joins, at least relatively, 
a mind governed rather by reason than emotion, and a deliberate 
and logical adaptation of means to ends. 

There is equal harmony on the other side. Here, the whole 
nature corresponds to the rounded outlines and softer muscles of 
the physical frame. There is the same universal fitness to a pur- 
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pose, but a widely different one. The susceptibilities that unfit the 
typical woman for rude conflict are joined to high and priceless 
qualities, without which life would be a curse. Not that men ar 
incapable of equal moral elevation. In this respect we believe that 
men and women stand, in different attitudes, on about the same 
level. Nor, because, under the inspiration of passion, men have 
drawn ideal portraits of women in prose and verse, does it follow 
that women are superior to the other sex. Women have admired 
men as much as men have admired women; but their admiration 
has not found the same expression, by reason of that principle of 
universal nature which makes the man the wooer, and not the 
woman. The ideal woman is a very noble creature, and so is the 
ideal man; and this is not the less true because the ideal is not 
often realized in either case. 

It has been pretended that the distinctive mental qualities of 
women are inherited from ages of oppression. Never was there a 
shallower fallacy. Whatever qualities of a woman are transmis- 
sible by inheritance, may descend to all her offspring alike. The 
male infant would be as apt to receive them as the female. The 
mental qualities of the latter are no more results of hereditary 
oppression than her bodily qualities. The supreme law of sex has 
decreed that the boys shali be boys and that the girls shall be girls. 
The natures of the two sexes are: like the two electricities of the 
magnet. Each needs the other, and is drawn to the other; and as 
each is emphatically masculine or emphatically feminine, so is the 
strength of this mutual need. 

The reciprocity between the two separate halves of human na- 
ture extends over a wide field, not only in passions and emotions, 
but in the regions of moral and intellectual life. Most intelligent 
men have felt the stimulus and refreshment of the faculties that 
spring from the companionship of an intelligent and congenial wo- 
man, and which is unlike anything resulting from the contact of 
a male mind. It is a fructifying power, with which neither the 
world of thought nor the world of action could well dispense. Many 
men of the higher sort recall as an epoch in their lives that wonder- 
ful awakening of energies, ambitions, and aspirations which comes 
with the first consciousness of the influence of the other sex. Some- 
times the change amounts to revolution in character, and the young 
man can hardly recognize himself in the boy of two or three years 
before. The influence that begins the awakening is powerful to 
maintain it. Hunger, thirst, the instinct of self-preservation, ava- 
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rice, malice, envy, and other of the lower motive forces, are self- 
sustaining. But, excepting those that belong to the province of 
religion, the nobler desires and energies draw impulse and aliment 
from the principle of sex. Truth itself would seem hardly worth 
the pursuit if women were not in the world. 

This principle of sexual reciprocity, reigning through all organ- 
ized nature, except its lowest forms, widening and strengthening as 
the scale of being rises, and culminating at last in man, more in- 
tense and more comprehensive in him as he is more highly and vari- 
ously endowed than the creatures beneath him—this principle is the 
most pervading among the forces of human life. Its degrees of 
power over individuals are almost infinitely various, but the whole 
race is more or less in subjection to it, or to the influences that rise 
out of it. Other forces may outrival it in different persons at dif- 
ferent times, but none of them has the same character of universal- 
ity, and none is so prolific in results of all kinds, for evil and for 
good. It is the spring of the chief pleasures and the chief pains of 
life. It fires the noblest ambitions, and, misplaced or abused, be- 
comes the source of unspeakable degradation. 

What we are to observe is, that this imperial and all-essential 
power is founded not on resemblances but on differences of nature 
and function. These differences are so great that it may be doubted 
if men and women can ever quite understand each other. Women 
have a nice perception of male psychology in certain phases of life 
and character ; but there are regions of masculine nature in which 
their perception is exceedingly faint ana dim, because there is nothing 
that answers to them in their own consciousness ; and no doubt the 
same holds good of men in their comprehension of women. It is 
true that the differences between the sexes are not uniform in de- 
gree. There are masculine women and feminine men, But when 
the two thus resemble each other, it is, for the most part, rather 
through defects than positive qualities. A woman is called mascu- 
line oftener because she lacks womanliness than because she pos- 
sesses manliness ; and a man is called feminine oftener because he 
lacks manliness than because he possesses womanliness. There are 
men who, through defects of nature, are indifferent to the society 
of women ; and there are women equally so to the society of men. 
But the ocean rolls and surges, though in lazy nooks and quiet bays 
the waters lie unruffled, unconscious and incredulous of the turmoil 
without. . 

It has been said that the question of the rights and employment 
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of women should be treated without regard to sex. Mr. Wendell 
Phillips tells us that all those who so treat it are “ high-minded,” 
and all the others “low-minded.” It should rather be said that 
those who consider it regardless of sex do not consider it at all. It 
will not do to exclude from the problem the chief factor in it, and 
deal with women only as if they were smaller and weaker men. 
Yet these have been the tactics of the agitators for female suffrage, 
and to them they mainly owe what little success they have had. 
Hence their extreme sensitiveness whenever the subject is ap- 
proached on its most essential side. If it could be treated like 
other subjects, and discussed fully and freely, the cause of the self- 
styled reformers would have been hopeless from the first. It is 
happy for them that the relations of women to society can not be 
so discussed without giving just offense. Their most important 
considerations can be touched but slightly ; and even then offense 
will be taken. It is only for us to see that it be not taken reason- 
ably. 

The immense disadvantages under which women are placed ; 
the cruel hardship and injustice to which many of them are often 
subjected ; the terrible and crushing penalties, sometimes grievous- 
ly disproportioned to the real fault, to which they are liable; the 
misery and degradation of a numerous class, resulting in many cases 
more from circumstance than from intrinsic viciousness—all these 
taken together form the most perplexing and painful problem in 
human life. A remedy is looked for in a change of public opinion 
which shall visit the breach of chastity with equal condemnation in 
men and women. This remedy has long been urged, and probably 
at this moment there is in the world at large as little disposition to 
accept it asever. There is nothing in the case of men in the slight- 
est degree answering to these penalties imposed on women, except 
the contempt and disgrace with which every spirited people visits a 
display of cowardice. Fear, or the yielding to it, is great shame in 
a man, and none at all.ina woman. But the cases are not parallel, 
for a man can retrieve lost honor, and a woman can not. Whence 
arise the different values attached to the same virtue in men and 
women, and why has every attempt to make them equal signally 
failed ? The difference is due to the structure of civilized society, 
which, on both its political and its social side, is built on the family, 
Women, and not men, are of necessity the guardians of the integ- 
rity of the family and the truth of succession, with all the interests 
of affection, of maintenance, and of inheritance involved in them. 
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Hence the virtue in question is far more important in them than in 
men. Some savage or barbarous peoples have evaded the difficulty 
by refusing to recognize the father at all in the question of kinship. 
When the whole system of lineage is traced through the woman 
alone, the reason for imposing special penalties upon her ceases, for 
her children must always be legitimate. This remedy, which ex- 
empts the father from any obligation to support his children if he 
does not choose to do so, can belong only to a low state of barbar- 
ism, though a practical adoption of it has lately been proposed, pro- 
fessedly in the interest of women. Nations less barbarous have 
tried to secure the object by constant watching and restriction, 
sometimes amounting to actual slavery. European civilization uses 
better and more effective means. It establishes a standard of hon- 
or, and trusts women to conform to it. In this they are generally 
aided by more delicate sensibilities, by passivity of temperament, 
and by being protected from the countless temptations that beset 
every man who mingles much with the world. Nor to him is the 
temptation from within less than those from without. To impose 
the same penalties on him that are imposed on a woman would not 
only be without the same necessity, but would be a far greater 
hardship. 

Whatever liberty the best civilization may accord to women, 
they must always be subject to restrictions unknown to the other 
sex, and they can never dispense with the protecting influences 
which society throws about them. A man, in lonely places, has 
nothing to lose but life and property ; and he has nerve and muscles 
to defend them. He is free to go whither he pleases, and run what 
risks he pleases. Without a radical change in human nature, of 
which the world has never given the faintest sign, women can not 
be equally emancipated. It is not a question of custom, habit, or 
public opinion ; but of an all-pervading force, always formidable in 
the vast number of men in whom it is not controlled by higher 
forces. A woman is subject, also, to many other restrictions, more 
or less stringent, necessary to the maintenance of self-respect and 
the respect of others, and yet placing her at a disadvantage, as com- 
pared to men, in the active work of the world. All this is mere 
truism, but the plainest truism may be ignored in the interest of a 
theory or a “cause.” 

Again, everybody knows that the physical and mental constitu- 
tion of woman is more delicate than in the other sex ; and, we may 
add, the relations between mind and body more intimate and sub- 
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tile. It is true that they are abundantly so in men; but their 
harder organism is neither so sensitive to disturbing influences nor 
subject to so many of them. 

It is these and other inherent conditions, joined to the engross- 
ing nature of a woman’s special functions, that have determined 
through all time her relative position. What we have just said— 
and we might have said much more—is meant as a reminder that 
her greatest limitations are not of human origin. Men did not 
make them, and they can not unmake them. Through them, God 
and Nature have ordained that those subject to them shall not be 
forced to join in the harsh conflicts of the world militant. It is 
folly to ignore them, or try to counteract them by political and 
social quackery. They set at naught legislatures and peoples. 

Notwithstanding limitations on one side and comparative free- 
dom on the other, it would not be safe to say that the allotment 
of happiness to the two sexes is unequal. The life of men, like 
that of women, has its own hardships—the deadly strain of fierce 
competition, exhaustion without possibility of rest, heavy responsi- 
bilities, agonies of suspense and ruin, Aside from the low state of 
health of women in some civilized countries, and in America above 
all, it is likely that, on the whole, they have about the same share 
as men in the enjoyment of life. It is among those who have no 
part in the occupations and duties of the rest of their sex that one 
is most apt to find that morbid introversion, those restless cravings, 
that vague but torturing sense of destinies unfulfilled, and activities 
without an object, which rarely receive much pity, but perhaps de- 
serve it as much as any of the more positive woes. There is no 
misery like the misery of vacuum. But among all the causes of 
female unhappiness, and involving and aggravating all the rest, 
there is none more fruitful of tribulation than il! health, which, in 
American women, brings with it disabilities equal, probably, to all 
the rest together. If our women are to rise to the height of their 
capacities, the first and indispensable requisite is physical regenera- 
tion. 

It is the interest of men in general that women should reach their 
best development, just as is it the interest of individual men that 
those with whom they associate should be refined, instructed, intel- 
ligent, and high-minded. The question is only of means. 

There is a universal law of growth and achievement. The 
man who knows himself, understands his own powers and aptitudes, 
forms purposes in accord with them, and pursues these purposes 
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steadily, is the man of success. He who takes no account of his 
own nature, makes his will the father of his thought, shuts his eyes 
to unwelcome truths, places himself in false positions, and turns 
from the good within his reach to strain after the unattainable, is 
predestined to vexation and failure. Every one has his place in 
the world, and the wise and fortunate find it. As it is with men, 
so, in a measure, it is with women; and as it is with men and 
women as individuals, so it is with men as a whole, and women as 
a whole. One must make Nature an ally and not an enemy, for the 
strife is unequal. The palm will not grow in the soil and climate 
of the pine. 

Most metaphors express more or less than the truth ; and so does 
this. Between the life for which men alone are fit and that for 
which women alone are fit there lies a region where both may pros- 
per. They may pursue the same objects, though seldom in precisely 
the same way, or with exactly the same results. In some employ- 
ments women, with equal application and persistency, would cer- 
tainly have an advantage. We do not mean to consider the rela- 
tive intellectual power of the sexes. It is enough for our purpose 
to remember that the faculties of the two are exercised under dif- 
ferent physical and moral conditions, which modify their action. 

It is often and most justly said that the intellectual growth of 
the country bears no proportion to its material progress. The drift 
toward pursuits called practical is so strong that it carries with it 
nearly all the best male talent. The rush and whirl of business 
catches the men as in a maelstrom, and, if it sharpens and invigo- 
rates some of their powers, it dwarfs others, and narrows the men- 
tal horizon. Women are free from these disadvantages. Many of 
them have abundant leisure and opportunities of culture better 
than the best within the reach of men on this continent forty years 
ago. Their sex is itself a power if they use it rightly. They can, 
if they will, create and maintain higher standards of thought and 
purpose, raise the whole tone of national life, and give our civiliza- 
tion the fullness that it lacks ; for, if they raise themselves, they 
will infallibly raise the men with them. But they will not do it 
by frothy declamation on platforms, or flooding the bookstalls with 
sensation stories, any more than by those other trivialities which 
professional female reformers denounce. Nor will they do it by 
trying to forget that they are women. 

There is a strange want of dignity in the attitude of some of 
these reformers toward the question of the relations of their sex to 
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society. Instead of claiming for them what is theirs, a nature of 
their own, with laws of its own, and a high capacity of independent 
development, they pr- . soe, as the aim of their ambition, the imita- 
tion of men. The position in which they try to place women may 
be said to answer to that of a colony to its metropolis ; a provin- 
cialism which can not disappear till the colony learns the nature of 
its own worth, and accepts the conditions of its own vitality. Till 
then, its attitude is a continual admission of inferiority. 

There is no country in which women enjoy such large and vti- 
ous liberty as with us ; but it would be bold to say that American 
women, as a whole, are superior to those of other leading nations, 
In spite of their advantages, a vast proportion of them fall im- 
measurably short of the influence and consideration that ought to 
belong to them. We would by no means be understood to intimate 
that this is a consequence of liberty. It proceeds from a variety of 
causes, some of which act injuriously on men also; and foremost 
among them is an overstrained and morbid activity, an incessant 
tension of nerves, bred partly by climate, but incomparably more 
by the peculiar social conditions of a country where all kinds of 
competition, spurred by all kinds of stimulus, keep mind and body 
always on the stretch. The men feel them in the struggles of 
active life ; the women in the ambitions, anxieties, and worries of a 
social existence, where emulation prevails from the highest to the 
lowest. And they, as the more susceptible and more easily de- 
ranged, suffer more than the men. 

To reach the best results there must be a harmony and balance 
between body and mind, which can only come by giving its due 
exercise to each. In an athlete, who devotes his life to nothing but 
athletics, the muscles and sinews thrive at the expense of the men- 
tal faculties ; but, in a man or woman whose brain is overwrought, 
whether by important matters or by trifles, the body suffers with- 
out profit to the mind ; for the abused physical nature quickly re- 
acts on the mental, and both are impaired together. Worn as so 
many of our women are by this morbid action and reaction of body 
and mind, it is impossible for them to reach that full womanhood 
than which the world has nothing more beneficent or more noble. 

In this condition of things, what do certain women demand for 
the good of their sex? To add to the excitements that are wast- 
ing them other and greater excitements, and to cares too much for 
their strength other and greater cares. Because they can not do 
their own work, to require them to add to it the work of men, and 
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launch them into the turmoil where the most robust sometimes fail. 
It is much as if a man in a state of nervous exhaustion were told 
by his physician to enter at once for a foot-race or a boxing-match. 

This brings us to our object, the consideration of the movement 
for female suffrage. It has been claimed as a right that women 
should vote. It is no right, but a wrong, that a small number of 
women should impose on all the rest political duties which there is 
no call for their assuming, which they do not want to assume, and 
which, if duly discharged, would be a cruel and intolerable burden. 
This pretense of the female suffragists was reduced to an absurdity 
when some of them gravely affirmed that, if a single woman wanted 
to vote, all the others ought to be required to do so. 

Government by doctrines of abstract right, of which the French 
Revolution set the example and bore the fruits, involves enormous 
danger and injustice. No political right is absolute and of universal 
application. Each has its conditions, qualifications, and limitations. 
If these are disregarded, one right collides with another, or with 
many others, Even a man’s right to liberty is subject to the condi- 
tion that he does not use it to infringe the rights of his neighbors, 
It is in the concrete, and not in the abstract, that rights prevail in 
every sound and wholesome society. They are applied where they 
are applicable. A government of glittering generalities quickly de- 
stroys itself. The object of government is the accomplishment of 
a certain result, the greatest good of the governed ; and the ways 
of reaching it vary in different countries and different social condi- 
tions. Neither liberty nor the suffrage are the end; they are no- 
thing but means to reach it ; and each should be used to the extent 
in which it is best adapted to its purpose. If the voting of women 
conduces to the greatest good of the community, then they ought 
to vote, and otherwise they ought not. The question of female 
suffrage thus becomes a practical question, and not one of declama- 
tion. 

Hligh civilization, ancient or modern, has hitherto rested on the 
family. The family, and not the individual, has been the political 
unit, and the head of the family, in esse or in posse, actual or pro- 
spective, has been the political representative of the rest. To give 
the suffrage to women would be to reject the principle that has 
thus far formed the basis of civilized government. 

It is said, and incessantly repeated, that the influence of women 
has kept even pace with the growth of civilization. As respects 
direct political influence, this is certainly untrue. In former times, 
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and under low social conditions, women have occasionally had a 
degree of power in public affairs unknown in the foremost nations 
of the modern world. The most savage tribe on this continent 
listened, in solemn assembly, to the counsels of its matrons, with a 
deference that has no parallel among its civilized successors. The 
people of ancient Lycia, at a time when they were semi-barbarians, 
gave such power to their women that they were reported to live 
under a gynecocracy, or female government. The word gynecoc- 
racy, by the way, belongs to antiquity. It has no application in 
modern life ; and, in the past, its applications were found, not in 
the higher developments of ancient society, but in the lower. In 
the splendid civilization of Athens, women held a very subordinate 
place. In the France of two centuries and more ago, they had a 
share of political power greater than at any time since, though 
France had not then mounted to her full height. 

A certain benign influence, indefinite and almost mystical in 
character, has been ascribed to “ woman,” which, it is proclaimed, 
will purify our politics. That, in some relations of life, the in- 
stincts of women are preéminently delicate and true ; that in them 
the moral nature and the better emotions are more apt to rule than 
in the other sex ; that their conscience is more sensitive, and their 
religious susceptibilities quicker and more controlling—is, happily, 
not to be denied ; but they are no whit less human than men. Like 
them, they have “the defects of their qualities,” and the very deli- 
cacy and impressibility of their mental and moral structure give 
efficacy to these defects. There are circumstances under which they 
rarely appear to advantage, or avail much for good. 

There are some means of judging from experience whether they 
are likely to exert, in public life, the beneficent power ascribed to 
them. Many countries of Europe have been governed by queens, 
and this at a time when to wear a crown meant to hold a dominant 
‘power. According to the theory, these female reigns ought to 
have shown more virtuous and benign government than is generally 
found under the rule of men. The facts do not answer to the 
expectation. Isabella of Castile was full of amiable qualities, but 
she permitted herself to be made the instrument of diabolical reli- 
gious persecution. Catharine II. of Russia was one of the ablest 
women who ever held a scepter, and one of the most profligate. 
Maria Theresa of Austria was in many respects far above the com- 
mon level ; but she was a sharer in what has been called the great- 
est of political crimes—the partition of Poland. That outrage 
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was the work of three accomplices, two women and a man—the 
Empress of Russia, the Archduchess of Austria, and the King of 
Prussia. The reign of Henry IV. of France was one of the most 
beneficent in history. His first queen was a profligate and his sec- 
ond a virago, gravely suspected of having procured his assassina- 
tion in collusion with her lover. The last wife of Louis XIV. was 
discreet and devout, but she favored the dragonnades, and called 
her brother to share the spoils of those atrocious persecutions. A 
throng of matchless statesmen, soldiers, philosophers, and poets 
made the reign of Elizabeth of England brilliant and great, It 
was adorned by the high and courageous spirit of the Queen, and 
sullied by her meanness, jealousy, and inordinate vanity. Mary of 
England lives in the memory of her bloody persecutions. Mary of 
Scotland was the thorn of her kingdom. Her fascinations have 
outlived three centuries, and so have her tumults of unbridled love 
and the dark suspicion of crime that rests upon her. The queen- 
mother of Charles LX. of France fomented, if she did not cause, 
the frightful massacre of St. Bartholomew, and surrounded herself 
with a band of beautiful and unscrupulous girls, whose charms she 
used systematically as means of political influence. There have 
been many bad kings, many indifferent ones, and a few who have 
earned the gratitude of all time. Many women have worn crowns, 
but we look among them in vain for one of those royal benefactors 
of the race. Not that women have less power for good than men. 
In some circumstances they have more. Their desire of good is 
often intense ; but this desire has not been best fulfilled in the field 
of politics. ‘ 

Besides queens, women in less eminent stations have sometimes 
had great political influence. This was never more true than in 
France at the middle of the seventeenth century, when the wives 
and daughters of the high nobility played a remarkable part in the 
politics of the day. The sagacious and able De Retz, who lived 
in the midst of these events, and took an important part in them, 
had unrivaled opportunities of studying women in their political 
character. His judgment is that they were very adroit in managing 
the strings of a party intrigue, but failed on great questions of 
policy. Two other points are prominent at this time : First, the 
action of these political ladies always had a personal bearing, and 
turned about some man or men from motives of love, predilection, 
jealousy, or schemes of alliance ; secondly, with a few exceptions, 
they used their own charms, or those of other women, as means of 
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gaining political advantages, and this without scruple, and some- 
times without shame. Instead of purifying politics, they cor- 
rupted them. : 

Finally—and this instance, if it yields an argument to only half 
the country, yields it to the half that alone has need of it—the 
women of the South were more ardent for secession and slavery 
than the men; and, when the men knew that the cause was lost, 
their weaker partners refused to yield. Fighting was useless ; but 
fair lips still cried, “Fight on!” It was the action of those two very 
different qualities—a woman’s will and a man’s resolution. The 
one can be argued with, and the other can not. The one is subject 
to reason ; ths other sees nothing but the object on which its heart 
is set, and strains after it in the teeth of ruin. Not that one does 
not continually meet women entirely reasonable in their aims, and 
in their pursuit of them ; but this intractable element of “a wo- 
man’s will ” will have to be accounted with whenever the sex enters 
the lists of active politics. 

Shakespeare gives a superb illustration of these two qualities, or 
rather of one of them. An intense desire possesses Lady Macbeth, 
and masters her whole being. A crown glitters before her eyes, 
and, as she gazes on it, fear, conscience, loyalty, the sacred law of 
hospitality, are all forgotten. The vehemence of her longing bears 
her on like a fate. Her husband hesitates, divided between duty 
and ambition. She taunts him with fear, and his admirable an- 
swer— 

“T dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more is none”— 


is wholly lost upon her. He yields ; the deed is done, and the prize 
seized. Then come the avenging furies. She pines and dies under 
the tortures of the mind, while the sterner nature lives on, to per- 
ish at last by the sword, fighting with fierce desperation against 
the retributive doom. 

This impetuous property of feminine nature, no doubt, may 
have its use at times. When a people is afflicted by some over- 
whelming evil, to be thrown off at any risk or sacrifice, then a one- 
idea vehemence of attack is not out of place. Such modes of attack 
are not confined to women. Ardent philanthropic reformers have 
commonly shown feminine characteristics, and assumed correspond- 
ing attitudes toward the objects of their zeal. But, useful as men 
of this stamp are in exceptional emergencies of a certain kind, the 
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habitual reformer is generally a nuisance when he tries to deal with 
the broad and many-sided questions involved in the government of 
nations. These demand qualities widely different from his; and, 
as the foundation of them all, the essentially masculine one of jus- 
tice. 

One of the chief dangers of popular government is that of in- 
considerate and rash legislation. In impatience to be rid of one 
evil, ulterior consequences are apt to be forgotten. In the haste to 
redress one wrong, a door may be opened to many. This danger 
would be increased immeasurably if the most impulsive and excit- 
able half of humanity had an equal voice in the making of laws. 
And, in the administration of them, abstract right would then be 
made to prevail after a fashion somewhat startling. A lady of 
intelligence and admirable intentions, an ardent partisan on princi- 
ples of pure humanitarianism, confessed that, in the last Presidential 
election, Florida had given a majority for the Democrats ; but in- 
sisted that it was right to count it for Hayes, because other States 
had been counted wrongfully for Tilden. It was impossible to 
make her comprehend that government conducted on such princi- 
ples would end in anarchy. In politics, the virtues of women would 
sometimes be as dangerous as their faults. 

But it is not their virtues that we should see in the dust and 
scramble of the political arena. As, when white sand is mingled 
with black, the black is drawn to the magnet and the white is left 
behind, so the coarse and contentious among women would be 
drawn to politics by a sort of elective affinity. Those of finer 
sensibilities and more delicate scruples would remain in more con- 
genial climates, and the law of natural selection would rule in all its 
force. The great majority of the sex would employ themselves in 
the duties which must be discharged so long as the world goes on, 
and distract themselves as little as might be with primary meetings, 
canvasses, conventions, and election campaigns. It has been said, 
and too truly, that the best men shun politics. Their endless com- 
plication, the innumerable wires that guide their machinery, and 
the dexterity required to work it, give to the practiced trickster 
who has made them his trade an advantage over far abler men 
who have not. The system of spoils draws hungry and rapacious 
crowds to choke incessantly the highways and by-ways of the pub- 
lic service, and the brevity and uncertainity of the tenure of office 
make it certain that those most fit for it will least care to accept it. 
If these and other causes have deterred the best men from taking 
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part in active politics, they would deter the best women far more. 
All that is repulsive to the one would be incomparably more so to 
the other. If politics are to be purified by artfulness, effrontery, in- 
sensibility, a pushing self-assertion, and a glib tongue, then we may 
look for regeneration ; for the typical female politician will be richly 
endowed with all these gifts. 

Thus accoutered for the conflict, he may fairly hope to have the 
better of her masculine antagonist. A woman has the inalienable 
right of attacking without being attacked in turn. She may strike 
but must not be struck, either literally or figuratively. Most women 
refrain from abusing their privilege of non-combatants ; but there 
are those in whom the sense of impunity breeds the cowardly cour- 
age of the virago, and makes the tongue more terrible than the sword. 
A man’s tongue is strong only as the organ of reason or eloquence ; 
but a woman’s is a power in itself. During some angry party de- 
bate, the future House of Representatives will present an animated 
scene when, in or out of order, the female members take the floor. 

In reckoning the resources of the female politicians, there is one 
which can by no means be left out. None know better than women 
the potency of feminine charms aided by feminine arts. The wo- 
man “ inside politics” will not fail to make use of an influence so 
subtile and strong, and of which the management is peculiarly 
suited to her talents. If—and the contingency is in the highest de- 
gree probable—she is not gifted with charms of her own, she will 
have no difficulty in finding and using others of her sex who are. 
If report is to be trusted, Delilah has already spread her snares for 
the Congressional Samson ; and the power before which the wise 
fail and the mighty fall has been invoked against the sages and 
heroes of the Capitol. When “woman ” is fairly “inside politics,” 
the sensation press will reap a harvest of scandals more lucrative to 
itself than profitable to public morals. And, as the zeal of one class 
of female reformers has been, and no doubt will be, largely directed 
to their grievances in matters of sex, we shall have shrill-tongued 
discussions of subjects which had far better be let alone. 

It may be said that the advocates of female suffrage do not look 
to political women for the purifying of politics, but to the votes 
of the sex at large. The two, however, can not be separated. It 
should be remembered that the question is not of a limited and 
select female suffrage, but of a universal one. To limit would be 
impossible. It would seek the broadest areas and the lowest depths, 
and spread itself through the marshes and malarious pools of soci- 
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ety. Those instincts that dart to their goal while the reason of 
man gropes and wanders ; that love of the good and the beautiful 
which is to soothe the raging waters, and guide their currents in 
ways of peace and right—these belong to the chosen of their sex 
alone ; and, even in them, it may be doubted whether they would 
find profitable exercise in American politics. Faith is indispensable 
to all achievement ; but it must not quarrel with common sense, nor 
walk with eyes shut. If it does, it will lead not to success, but to 
disaster. Now, the most ardent faith, if joined with common sense 
and the faintest knowledge of human nature, will fail to discern in 
the great mass of the female sex any promise of purer and wiser 
government. Women, as a whole, have less sense of political re- 
sponsibility than men. For this there are various reasons, but one 
will suffice. They have shared very imperfectly in the traditions, 
and not at all in the practice of self-government. The men of 
free countries have been trained to a sense of political respon- 
sibility by long striving for political rights, the memory of which 
has acted as a continual education, special to one sex because the 
other has had neither the will nor the opportunity to share it. By 
slow progress in the acquisition of these rights, they have acquired 
a consciousness of their value, some knowledge of the conditions 
on which they rest, and the skill to use them, In the freest coun- 
tries, and our own among the rest, there are large numbers of men 
who have not received this training, have never learned the art of 
self-government, and can not share in it without injury and danger 
to the state. Women as a whole may be said to be in the condition 
of persons devoid of this training, and of the sense of political re- 
sponsibility that grows out of it, excepting a minority composed of 
the more thoughtful, who have acquired it by education, conscien- 
tiousness, and association with the better sort of men. But the 
vast majority have little or none of it ; and hence, if they are to be 
admitted at all to a share in public affairs, they should be admitted 
very gradually. We say nothing here of those differences of na- 
ture that have hitherto in all ages, countries, and races, made men 
the governing half of the race. What we urge is, that now and for 
generations to come, woman as a whole must of necessity come into 
politics far less prepared for them than men asa whole. Large 
masses now vote who are unprepared to vote. The unprepared 
women are incomparably more numerous, and in many of them the 
want of preparation is complete and absolute. This is the condition 
of nearly all those in the lower strata of society. We chall of 
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course be told that they must go into the water before they can 
learn to swim ; but what is proposed is not to teach them to swim : 
it is to throw them all at once into a fathomless ocean, where they 
will drown themselves, and pull down those who were swimming 
there, or trying to swim before them. 

A French statesman once said that, against a mob of women, 
the Government is entirely helpless. There are no means of re- 
pression. Bullets, bayonets,sabers, and grapeshot are out of the 
question. And yet, in the French Revolution, female mobs were 
fiercer and more destructive than those of men. To give women 
the suffrage is to expose the most excitable part of the human race 
to the influence of political passions with no means of defense 
against possible consequences. A body of legislators coerced by a 
female mob would be in a position as pitiable as ridiculous. There 
are those who think that the suffrage would act as a safety-valve to 
political passions ; but it has not so acted in the case of men. Dis- 
satisfied masses, foiled of their purpose at the polls, are more apt to 
resort to force than if they had not already tried lawful means 
without success. The bloody riots of 1877 were the work of men 
in full enjoyment of the suffrage. It is to the dread of lead and 
steel that the friends of order must look in the last resort ; and, 
when this does not exist, political frenzy will have its way. 

If the better class of women flatter themselves that they can con- 
trol the others, they are doomed to disappointment. They will be 
outvoted in their own kitchens, without reckoning the agglomera- 
tions of poverty, ineptitude, and vice that form a startling propor- 
tion of our city populations. It is here that the male vote alone 
threatens our system with its darkest perils. The female vote 
would enormously increase the evil, for it is often more numerous, 
always more impulsive, and less subject to reason; and, through 
causes which we gave above, almost devoid of the sense of respon- 
sibility. Here the bad politician would find his richest resources. 
He could not reach the better class of female voters, but the rest 
would be ready to his hand. Many women will sell themselves ; 
many more would sell their votes. Three fourths of them, when 
not urged by some pressing need or contagious passion, would be 
moved, not by principles, but by personal predilections. These, 
even with the best of their sex, do not always lean to the soundest 
and most stable wisdom, either for public or private life. We dep- 
recate any interpretation of disrespect. We have known a gracious 
and noble example of cultured womanhood who could by no means 
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be persuaded that one of the worst of our politicians, reputed also 
one of the most agreeable, was not all that he appeared ; and who 
would infallibly have given him her vote, if she had had one to 
give. The female cohorts of crowded cities would espouse the 
cause of their favorites with a vehemence unknown to men ; but 
it would be fatuity to believe that they would choose them in the 
interest of good government. We say nothing of the outcasts of 
society ; though they, too, would have their watchword and their 
chief. 

The evils of universal female, as of universal male suffrage, 
would be greatest in dense industrial populations. In the country, 
they would be less felt, and least of all in the rough and simple life 
of the thinly-settled borders, or the far West. Like other political 
evils, they would reach their climax in great cities. The govern- 
ment of these is difficult enough already. To make it impossible 
would be madness. 

If it is urged that tax-paying women ought to vote in virtue of 
their tax-paying, it should be remembered that men have no such 
right. With us, the beggar and the millionaire vote alike. No 
political power is granted to the rich that is not granted to the 
poor ; or, in other words, property is not acknowledged as a basis 
of representation. It is taxed, not because it confers a franchise, 
but because the Government protects or is presumed to protect it. 
The same measure of protection is given to the property of a woman 
as to that of a man. If female tax-payers were allowed to vote, 
one of two things would happen: a principle of government which 
was repudiated in the interest of democracy would be restored in 
the interest of wealth; or else all women, rich or poor, would re- 
ceive the franchise together. The first alternative is hardly pos- 
sible ; under the second, the female property-holder would have her 
own vote to defend her property along with several needy female 
votes to imperil it ; for the poor women outnumber the rich. 

Those who wish the Roman Catholic Church to subvert our 
school system, control legislation, and become a mighty political 
force, can not do better than labor day and night for female suffrage. 
This, it is true, is opposed to every principle and tradition of that 
great Church, which, nevertheless, would reap from it immense 
benefits. The priests have little influence over a considerable part 
of their male flock ; but their power is great over the women, who 
would repair to the polls at the word of command with edifying 
docility and zeal. 
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The right of voting and the duty of fighting should never be di- 
vorced. Women, though non-combatant, are abundantly combative 
when excited. It is conceivable that they might discover a casus 
belli when the men could not see it ; and, with or without the help 
of sympathizing male zealots, might vote in majority that the men 
should fight. This they would probably refuse to do against their 
wishes and convictions, and the women, with law clearly on their 
side, could not help themselves. Law with no power to enforce it 
is futile and sometimes ridiculous. The above contingency is not 
likely to occur ; but that it is simply possible shows the false posi- 
tion of a government subject to female suffrage. 

Neither Congress, nor the States, nor the united voice of the 
whole people could permanently change the essential relations of 
the sexes. Universal female suffrage, even if decreed, would undo 
itself in time ; but the attempt to establish it would work deplora- 
ble mischief. The question is, whether the persistency of a few 
agitators shall plunge us blindfold into the most reckless of all ex- 
periments ; whether we shall adopt this supreme device for develop- 
ing the defects of women, and demolish their real power to build an 
ugly mockery instead. For the sake of womanhood, let us hope 
not. In spite of the effect on the popular mind of the incessant 
repetition of a few trite fallacies, and in spite of the squeamishness 
that prevents the vast majority averse to the movement from utter- 
ing a word against it, let us trust that the good sense of the Ameri- 
can people will vindicate itself against this most unnatural and 
pestilent revolution. In the full and normal development of wo- 
manhood lie the best interests of the world. Let us labor earnestly 
for it, and, that we may not labor in vain, let us save women from 
the barren perturbations of American politics. Let us respect them, 
and, that we may do so, let us pray for deliverance from female 
suffrage. 

Francis PARKMAN, 





I. 
SCIENCE AND HUMANITY. 


In criticising the system of thought and life which Auguste 
Comte has propounded in his successive works, too much attention 
is often bestowed on subordinate details. It is in some ways incon- 
venient that he strove to give so great a degree of precision and 
minuteness to the scheme he conceived. The mind of the reader is 
too often drawn off by these startling novelties from the central 
ideas. Now, the central ideas will be found to be summed up in 
the two words at the head of this paper, Science and Humanity. 
These two watchwords imply—1. That all intellectual truths must 
ultimately rest on science ; 2. That every impulse of human life 
must always converge to humanity. They who follow out these 
two thoughts will realize how completely positivism discards any 
trace of mystical emotion ; and, again, how wide is the gulf that 
separates it from the irritable criticism of negation, from the de- 
structive dogmatism of atheism. 

Order and progress—live for others—are the words which Au- 
guste Comte inscribed on the first page of the work wherein he 
pictured in one system the scheme of life that had been forming 
itself in a long course of human history—the religion of humanity. 

The whole of this work of his, the “ Positive Polity,”* is but 
the development of the thought which is embodied in these words. 
What is it that they mean? It is this: 

The true moving force of man’s life, individual or social, is affec- 
tion : love of our kind, love of right, zeal for the good. Let us live 
for others, for the happiness of man is to live as a social being ; let 
us live for self, only so far that we may live more truly for the 
whole, to which we belong by the very nature of man. All this is 
summed up in the word humanity. 


* “Politique Positive,” Paris, 4 vols., 1851. “ Positive Polity,” English transla- 
tion, London, Longmans & Co., 1875. 
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But let us remember always that this affection can not be stable, 
uniform, or efficient unless it have a foundation. It must stir us 
not only to the right things, but to the right things through the 
right means. And, to move us aright, it must know, or rather be 
guided by knowledge. Feeling, therefore, must ever rest on truth, 
must be in accord with facts, with all the realities around man and 
within man. And so, the foundation of right living is the true 
order, first, of the world in which we find ourselves ; next, of the 
society of which we are units; lastly, of the moral nature of the 
human soul. And, that we may conform to these various kinds of 
order and live by them, and with them, we must know them. So 
knowledge is become a necessary condition of duty. All this I have 
summed up in the word science. 

And yet again: The aim and goal of human life, individual as 
much as social, is improvement ; a continual rising into a higher 
state, a firmer morality to each of us, a purer civilization for our 
race. To love and desire the good, even to know how to achieve 
it, is not enough: we must labor for it, having as our motive, a 
sound heart ; as our guide, right knowledge. Thus the union of 
love for the good with knowledge of the true order issues finally in 
one end—progress : material, intellectual, moral ; increased mastery 
over nature, wider knowledge, purer hearts, and loftier conduct. 

At last, after centuries of divided efforts, feeling, thought, and 
activity come to work in one harmonious whole. And the concep- 
tion of humanity rises up to give each of the three a new meaning. 
At last we see that it is the vast human whole which is the true 
source and end of every social union. So we see that all we really 
know is, the world of law translated into the language of the hu- 
man mind, and ordered for the sake of human welfare. And, lastly, 
it is the progress of man, and of man’s earth for the sake of man, 
that is the noblest ideal of activity. Humanity is the embodiment 
of our highest love, the measure of all our knowledge, the object of 
our true activity. It is the source of all we have ; the master of 
our present lives ; the end of our hopes hereafter. 


L 

I have used the word religion—a word which brings us face to 
face with two opposing difficulties and a crowd of ambiguities. It 
is said by some : “ What is the need of religion, if you take as your 
basis of life the entire sum of human science? If religion is true, 
it is included in science ; if it is not scientific, it will make life un- 
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real.” So argue, consciously or unconsciously, all who trust for the 
future of civilization to bare knowledge of real things, who distrust 
theology and all forms of emotional creeds. 

On the other side, the objection of all who cling to theology in 
any of its many forms is this: “How can there be a religion, if 
there be no divinity? Is humanity a conception that can compare 
in sublimity with God? Does not the reign of law, which you take 
as your foundation, destroy the possibility of the infinite, of omnip- 
otence, of absolute goodness ; nay more, of will, of consciousness 
in a supreme being of any kind?” 

It is most important to clear up what we mean by religion. 

If we thought that religion were something outside of positive 
science, if it were merely “morality touched with emotion,” if it 
were simply a yearning of the spirit after something or some being 
which we intuitively assumed to be, but of whom we really know 
nothing definite, or whom we deliberately take to transcend all 
human understanding—if religion begins and ends with the worship 
of a sublime but vague ideal—then we say to the skeptic, or the 
atheist, or the man of scientific materialism : “ By all means, we will 
have no religion in that sense. You are right. Come what may, 
we will not build our house upon the sand of elastic emotion.” If, 
as some caricaturists would pretend, positivism was designed simply 
to substitute for the adoration of God the adoration of transfigured 
man, and to stop there, then it would deserve all the contemptuous 
condemnation of the man of science, who takes his stand on knowl- 
edge of physical laws and rejects all religion altogether. Such a 
creed would make life unreal ; it would be in conflict with science ; 
it would open human life again to all the danger and confusion of 
giving paramount place to a principle which is ultimately an emo- 
tion devoid of conviction. For we know that each heart and each 
imagination would unconsciously transform and recast that principle 
for itself. The result would not be worth the effort. The new 
object of adoration would be as unreal as the old. 

But we mean something widely different by religion. Religion, 
with Auguste Comte, means the perfect unison between man’s in- 
tellectual convictions and his affective nature—both being devoted 
to a wisely ordered activity. When intellect, feeling, and activity 
are brought into a consensus, so that man’s whole powers are ex- 
erted harmoniously, in accordance with his true conditions and 
wants, then, and not till then, man’s life becomes religious. Thus 
there is no contrast between science and religion. Religion is sci- 
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ence brought to bear upon man’s industry and effort at the prompt- 
ing of a noble feeling. Religion is not worship barely, because it 
is not any emotion barely: it is emotion inspired by knowledge to 
action. Nor can religion have as its object anything unknown or 
unknowable, or vague, or ideal only. For it implies the application 
of the whole of human knowledge to a definite purpose, under the 
fusing warmth of love. 

The puzzle laid before man is this: The intellect is ever at 
work discovering the hidden laws and relations of things. Man’s 
noblest instincts are ever urging him to devote himself to the 
good ; his lower instincts are constantly urging him to devote his 
energy to self. His energy is ever seeking work for its hands— 
work—product of some kind. How these three are to work together 
is the problem before man. The intellect may serve bad instincts 
as well as good. The good instincts do not of themselves know how 
to find the truth. By themselves they are less vigorous than the 
selfish instincts. The energy is often wasted in vain efforts, and 
often is actively bad and destructive. With Comte, religion is the 
concordat, or scheme of mutual alliance whereby each of the three 
is brought to codperate and do its best by the others, under the 
earthly limitations of man’s being. 

Can any man say that, in this sense, religion is superfluous, or 
contrary to science, or a source of unreality? All serious men, 
whatever their creed, of whatever school, are aiming at this. All 
scientific labor whatever is directed (so far as it is not vain display 
or dilettante trifling) to give the greatest extension and unity to 
science, to bring it to bear most efficiently on human thought and 
life. Politicians, thinkers, moralists, practical reformers, and ab- 
stract theorists, are all occupied in bringing man’s powers into 
truer relations with each other. At least they profess to be engaged 
in this. No man but the robber or the satirist is professedly occu- 
pied in making human life discordant. 

It is the fashion to say: “ No doubt human thought and activity 
must be got to harmonize ; but this will come about of itself. Let 
us have no system, no general plan, no direct effort after unity. 
All will go well in the world, if everything is let alone. The only’ 
gospel is the gospel of absolute laissez faire ; there is a plenary in- 
spiration and an all-sufficing revelation in laissez aller. Individual 
energy will at last shake down into working agreement.” 

This is a wide question ; and it can not be decided a priori, 
without actual study of the system propounded. If positivism, 
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after honest inquiry, be found to be really repressive of the spon- 
taneous activity of every individual unit of the community, if it 
repeat the social oppressiveness of the old socialist and communist 
Utopias, if the harmony it offers be only a paper constitution, a 
narrow and inadequate miniature of a vast design, then assuredly 
positivism deserves to be rejected by every free spirit. It would 
be a toy, a parody of a great thing, a nuisance and an obstruction. 
But no man has a right to say this off-hand, without honest weigh- 
ing of its nature and its aim. 

A great deal of misconception has risen from the habit of assum- 
ing that Comte enacted as laws, to be imposed by force, a number 
of examples which he gave simply to illustrate his meaning. There 
is nothing about force in true positivism ; nor is there any attempt 
to crush individual energy and freedom. 

To those who think there is something generous and profound 
in the monotonous formula, “ No system,” we say what is any kind 
of education, what is government, or philosophy ; what is general 
science itself ; what is morality ; what are any of the higher efforts 
of the human mind, whether of creative genius, of force of char- 
acter—what are these but attempts, partial attempts no doubt, to 
bring into working harmony men’s varied capacities and energies ? 
Civilization is made up of the more or less conscious efforts of men 
so to order their lives with a mutual understanding that they may 
lead to the smallest amount of waste, and the greatest amount of 
common purpose. It is but the frenzy of insurrection which has 
taken for its watchword, “ Let everything go its own way ”—when 
every rational effort of men about us in thought or in action, be it 
in the shape of advice or of law, springs from the wish that things 
should be got to go the right way and not the wrong way. Well, 
religion, with Comte, means the state in which the human faculties 
pull together, and all pull the right way. 

I turn now to the second class of objectors, the theologians of 
any school, who mock at a religion without divinities, and ask us if 
the universal reign of law which we proclaim does not exclude the 
very conception of omnipotence and absolute goodness. I have 
said, we mean by positivism an organization of life, individual and 
social, and not the bare substitution of one object of adoration for 
another. We do not concern ourselves with the absolute and the 
infinite, or with first causes, or eternity, or transcendentals of any 
kind. We are not careful to answer men in this matter at all. We 
neither accept these notions nor deny them, nor disprove them, 
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nor denounce them, nor in any way concern ourselves about them. 
Those who choose to found man’s life upon the infinite (i. e., the 
unintelligible), and upon the superhuman (i. e., the visionary, the 
vague, the unreal), these men will not trouble us, and we shall not 
trouble them. The right ordering of man’s life is a thing too 
serious and vast to be decided by any off-hand appeal to rival sub- 
limities. 

When theologians say, “ Have you any such sublime conception 
as God to give us ?—what can you offer us for the eternities, and 
omnipotence, and absolute goodness that you take away?” com- 
mon sense replies: We take away nothing. These things are 
slipping away in spite of you and without any act of ours. If after 
eighteen centuries of struggle—nay, twenty-eight or thirty-eight 
centuries of continually new adaptations—this eternity, and om- 
nipotence, and absolute goodness, are wholly unable to organize the 
intellectual and practical life of man; if they shrink, generation after 
generation, into a smaller field of life and man’s interests ; if they 
be ever growing more distinctly disparate with human life, and 
can not be brought into line with science and industry, and what 
is called our worldly life at all; if the utmost that theology can do 
now is to attenuate itself to a pious wish, to urge deprecatingly 
and timidly that it is not inconsistent with science, not incompati- 
ble with worldly energy and every human delight in life—then we 
may say that theology is manifestly unable to deal with the prob- 
lem. It is not enough to be a pious wish, a sublime abstraction. 
It is a miserable claim to be not inconsistent with science, not 
incompatible with energy and culture. The question is : Can the- 
ology vitalize, stimulate, codrdinate science? Can it show the 
relation of science to human progress? Can it on the conception 
of law build up a religious attitude of mind far better than on the 
conception of arbitrary omnipotence? Can theology (with its vale 
of tears and its celestial crown) honestly direct the myriad efforts 
of human versatility to clothe human life with everything useful, 
ennobling, lovely? If it can not do any of these things, it is mani- 
festly unable to be the supreme law of human life, for two out of 
three parts of human nature are entirely beyond its reach. It says 
(and it may say truly) its principle too is love. Yes! it is the love 
of God. But there it stops. It does not pretend to say that its 
JSoundation is order (i. e., positive knowledge of real things), still 
less can it say, its end is progress—physical, material, intellectual,” 
as well as moral, progress. It can only ejaculate that its founda- 
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tion is a divine order, a thing ever shifting, vague, and purely 
hypothetical ; its end is a transcendental progress to a supersensu- 
ous crown of glory. To positive science, to practical human im- 
provement, it has nothing whatever to say, except “Set not your 
thoughts and affections on this world.” In doing this, theology 
withdraws from human nature. It says to the heart, Worship, 
love, obey. To the intellect, to the character it has nothing to say 
at all, but a pious hope that they will both act to the honor and 
glory of God: and both put their own interpretation on that. 

Theology, therefore, is not religion. It does not pretend to con- 
centrate and harmonize human nature. It merely pretends to soften, 
console, and purify the heart. In the early stages of man’s life it 
did more. There were once forms of theology which in their day 
very largely treated human nature as a whole, and in all its sides. 
When man knew very little, and led a very simple life, the concep- 
tion of gods, or God, and the manifold apparatus of theology, really 
covered the greater part of his life, mental, practical, and emotional: 

“ He heard, borne on the wind, the articulate voice 
Of God, and angels to his sight appeared 
Crowning the glorious hills of paradise ; 

Or through the groves gliding like morning mist 
Enkindled by the sun. He sate and talked 
With winged messengers, who daily brought 

To his small island in the ethereal deep 

Tidings of joy and love.” 

Time was, when, under the wing of the great theocracies, or 
under Moses and the prophets, in early Greece, and Rome, in medi- 
zeval Europe, or in the glory of Islam, and amid the first Bible 
saints, theology was practically coextensive with life. It really 
knit human nature into a whole, explained it to itself, and taught 
it its relations to the world around it. But if sublimity, and uni- 
versality, and omnipotence are the mark of what we need, or the 
test of truth, then surely the God of Abraham and of Isaiah, the 
God of Moses and of David, the pantheon of Greece and Rome, 
the paradise of Dante, of St. Bernard, of Thomas 4 Kempis, show 
us something far more sublime. Their gods were far more al- 
mighty and omnipresent than the abstract, negative, hyper-ethereal 
deity of a modern cultured theologian, a being who can only be 
described by negations, and who is relegated far away from science, 
politics, industry, culture, beauty—far away from every human 
sphere but that of metaphysical meditation ; who is too neutral to 
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conflict with science, too ethereal to be dragged into practical fact, 
too subjective to have any consistent part in controlling man’s real 
life and external activity. No! it is not now, when, century after 
century, theology has been gradually withdrawing from the field 
of human nature, until it has reached almost the vanishing-point, 
now that its sole hope is in its very indefiniteness, and its sole justi- 
fication that it does not meddle either with thought, or art, or prac- 
tical activity, or social order, it is not now that we can listen to its 
claim that it is so sublime and universal ; touching, though it may 
be, is yet its power over the heart as well as the imagination, and 
exquisite as are often the products of its saintlier lives. The sub- 
limity, the purity, the saintliness of its ideal, and often of its 
fruits, we see them all—and we trust we may preserve them and 
make them our own. But our present business is far more than 
simply to find a sublime ideal, or even to get a conception of ex- 
quisite pathos, with power to humble and to console the heart. Our 
business is to bring religion once more to bear upon life and human- 
ity, by finding that key of life which will correlate at once life and 
humanity in all their sides, after all the vast development they have 
had in modern ages. And this theology can not do, or at least does 
not do. 

This same objection, it will be seen, applies equally to theology 
of every kind, under every one of its modern forms, from that of 
the sternest Bible Puritanism or that of the most mystical Catholic 
cloister to the flimsiest cloud-shadow of God which engages the 
fancy of the modern /ittérateur or metaphysician. These rational- 
ized trinities, these residua and survivals of the bare old deisms, 
these “ defecated ” hypotheses of a possible divine abstraction, these 
indescribable “eternals that make for righteousness,” and all the 
other phrases by which clever men try to escape from the obvious 
difficulties they feel in saying God when they do not mean God— 
these are even less religion than are the orthodox theologies. The 
Unitarian formula which seeks to escape from logical contradictions 
by discarding the Athanasian Creed, the Neo-Christianity which 
seeks to escape from historical criticism by giving up the Bible as 
the word of God, and the scheme of redemption as the basis of its 
creed, these philosophical conundrums which try to save theology 
by veiling it in an impenetrable cloud-land—these have less to say 
to human nature, to thought, and energy, to modern science and 
industrial life, even than the Vatican itself, or Calvinism pure and 
simple. 
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The Vatican, it is true, offers nothing but the Syllabus for its 
mode of treating science and society. That we think is farcical 
enough. Calvinism ostentatiously declares that science and society 
are worldly, and therefore ungodly, and withdraws into its cham- 
ber to commune with its god. But it still finds its god commensu- 
rate with its own life, all stunted and distorted as that life is. Even 
these two have something to say about life—practical life, thought, 
conduct, happiness. But the bare deist, the rationalizing theist, 
the metaphysical dreamer about an hypothetical first cause, such as 
these are simply withdrawing from the field altogether. Their 
creed has nothing to say to man, and man’s life, except what each 
man may find it in his own head or heart to say—which is a sort of 
religion as you like it. They fancy they are dexterously avoiding 
the difficulties, logical or historical. But, in avoiding difficulties, 
they are more and more surrendering the whole field of human na- 
ture, intellectual, practical, ay, and moral too, for their religion is 
refined down to a metaphysical puzzle. This is not religion at all. 
They make religion, in its flight, abandon the whole field of human 
nature, which it is the business of religion to transform and guide, 
which it once did transform and guide. They abandon it to those 
who have something to say about the reordering of human nature 
as a whole. 

It is a verbal objection merely that what is without God is not 
religion. As a question of mere language, this objection is captious 
and unsound. The nature-worshipers, the sun- or fire-worshipers, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, have perfectly real religions, although 
they do not admit God. If we take the whole world and all ages, 
the religions which start from the idea of God have not embraced 
one tenth of the human beings whose religion has started from some 
other idea. A religion, in ordinary speech and in good sense, is any 
system which binds masses of men into common beliefs, stimulates 
them to common action, and softens their hearts in one worship. 
That body of ideas, by which a race of men are moved, which they 
believe as one man, and by which they live and die, is a religion 
always. It is a mere accident, whether this body of ideas includes 
the idea of God or not. Very often it does not. 


It. 


Let us see what the problem really is. Every religion, every 
complete philosophy, and every systematic social polity, aims at 
making man’s life more harmonious within, more complete in soci! 
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union, and in truer relation to the world around us. It is the fash- 
ion nowadays to say that religion explains the relation of man to 
the infinite, or of man to the universe, of man to the mysterious 
questions within him, or the immensity without him. But this is 
merely a modern, narrow, and perfectly artificial idea of religion. 
The religion of Moses, or of St. Paul, meant something far more 
than the relations of these individuals to the infinite, or their unex- 
pressed and inexpressible yearnings after something mysterious, 
Religion then meant a comprehensive scheme of life and thought 
which made the man as a whole feel at rest, in health, in harmoni- 
ous unison within him ; which knit bodies of men having the same 
belief into a common mode of thought, and life, and activity ; and, 
lastly, which laid down the rule of life as marked out by their hu- 
man lot, and showed them the only path to sustained happiness. It 
thus did three things: It bound the human powers into a whole, 
and taught them to work as one; it united men in masses of be- 
- lievers ; it imposed on them a rule of life. To harmonize the soul 
within, to draw men together, to regulate their whole lives, always 
was, and still is, the real business of religion. The idea that re- 
ligion is concerned only with the infinite and undefined yearnings is 
a modern piece of sentiment. 

The difficulty of the task lies in this complexity of human na- 
ture, its contrasted elements, and the overpowering limitations upon 
man’s destiny imposed by the facts of nature. Man has instincts, 
appetites, emotions ; violent or languid, selfish or unselfish, animal 
or tender, common or sublime. Man has intellectual powers, rang- 
ing from the lowest cunning to the most lofty imagination. He 
has qualities of energy, prudence, perseverance, courage ; faculties 
that may make a hero, or may make a miser or a tyrant. Besides all 
this triple endowment of qualities, man is a social being, and his 
nature can only be developed by society with his fellows, and is 
deeply modified by that society. Lastly, this complex, modified, 
social being finds himself in a world of tremendous forces and 
boundless opportunities, where his whole energy sometimes can 
hardly sustain his life, which sometimes offers unlimited gratifica- 
tions to his appetites, vast fields of conquest to his activity, perpetual 
pabulum for his inquiring thought. In this chaos of necessities, 
allurements, opportunities without, in this conflict of forces within 
man, what is to be the spring of his life ; which is to lead, which is 
to rule ; what is to be the end, the result of the whole? To these 
questions all sorts of answers may be given, and have been given. 
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At the outset, the active, energetic powers had it all their own 
way, casually stimulated first by one passion, then by another. 
Man thought just enough to get his weapons or win his battles, 
On a large scale, too, some famous societies, both in the old world 
of war and in the modern world of industry, have appeared to be 
based on the dominant scheme of activity. But societies or men 
which are absorbed in the blind rage for practical achievement, be 
it in fighting, robbing, producing, or trading, are soon found to be 
unsound. They are seen to be turned into slaves of some ignoble 
appetite, and the force of society about them, or the facts of na- 
ture, bring them down and remind them that in headlong surrender 
to activity they were really the creatures of passion. 

It has often been suggested that the dominant element in life 
should be sought for in some intellectual principle—in the search 
for truth, the superiority of knowledge, and the like. But, when 
we come to examine it, we find that the search for truth is not a 
motive power at all. Truth can tell us how to do a thing, but it’ 
can not impel us to do it. The motive source must be a feeling, or 
a desire. A profound knowledge of nature may be used either to 
enrich mankind or to commit assassination. Thought is neutral— 
it may act under an evil or an indifferent or a noble motive. It 
always acts under some impulse of the feelings, mora! or immoral. 
Nor can thought command. The mind gives light; it does not 
give force. It is dispersive, and may exercise itself in the bound- 
less fields of curiosity. By itself thought can neither concentrate 
man’s life on a uniform purpose, nor sustain and stimulate him to 
enduring action. Lastly, it appears that the intellectual energy of 
the mass of mankind is far too moderate to constitute within them 
a principle of life. One in a thousand of us may really be capable 
of a life of intellectual effort. Nine hundred and ninety-nine make 
use of their intellects to serve their ends. How often beneath the 
show of a passion for intellectual engrossment do we find some 
refined egoism, some concealed vanity or ambition! The character 
which is given over to speculation is often a character of curious 
feebleness. A society which proclaims the supremacy of intellect- 
ual excitement is a society without steadiness, morality, dignity, or 
tenderness. 

Therefore, since the harmonizing principle of life can not be 
permanently found either in the intellectual or the active powers, 
there remain only the moral on which we can found it. To which 
out of the various affections and appetites of man are we to turn ? 
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Obviously not to the lower appetites, or the self-regarding passions ; 
violent, necessary even, and ever present, as some of them are. It 
is a contradiction in terms to say that any man was ever raised to 
a higher nature, or became a truer man, by means of consistent de- 
votion to one of his lower appetites ; and it would be equally para- 
doxical to pretend that societies of men are civilized and united by 
the humanizing power of the gospel of selfishness. We may leave 
this singular form of religion to the more fanatical disciples of the 
doctrines of Plutonomy. 

It is plain that the harmonizing principle must be found in the 
higher or unselfish instincts, in our feelings of attachment, of ven- 
eration, of goodness ; in those fine gifts of our nature which move 
us to devote ourselves to something outside us, to humble ourselves 
in awe before something that is greater than ourselves, to use our 
powers for good, for the benefit of our fellows and the common 
weal. 

And thus it is that every religion, or social system of any kind, 
which was ever worthy of the name, has aimed at regulating human 
nature and organizing society by proclaiming as the principle of 
life the cultivation of some one or more of the great social feelings. 
They have used all sorts of devices, combinations, and forms. But 
priests, philosophers, moralists, and preachers of every creed have 
ever said: “Base your life upon a noble feeling, if you are to live 
aright ; base the state upon a generous devotion of its members 
to some great ideal, if it is to prosper and be strong.” The old 
Hebrews placed it in submission to their tribal God, who represented 
to them the spirit of theocratic patriotism. The old Romans placed 
it in courageous devotion to the eternal destiny of Rome. The older 
Greeks placed it in the adornment of their lives and of their cit- 
ies with every ennobling attitude and grace. Christ and St. Paul 
placed it in humility, charity, long-suffering, mercy, purity. Mo- 
hammed placed it in utter devotion of self to the will of an over- 
ruling Providence. The Catholic Church has found it in veneration 
for the divine beings, and the cultivation of every Christian grace. 
The Protestant Churches have found it in obedience to the written 
word of God, and the ever-present sense of saving the believer’s soul 
by a life of love and faith. All of these systems conceived that 
they could harmonize life by placing it under the stimulus of a high, 
unselfish passion. 

And they were all right so far. There is no other basis on 
which man’s life can be knit and society ennobled but by conscious 
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devotion to some great cause represented by a dominant power. 
It was by virtue of this truth that these various societies exhibit- 
ed such wonderful powers, and produced such memorable results. 
They were strong by means of it ; neither men nor races have been 
strong without it. This great truth lingers on even in the attenu- 
ated fragments which survive in the modern theologies and theistic 
philosophies. Powerless as they are to deal with contemporary 
thought and life, they still command respect and a clinging de- 
votion from masses of men and women, and from some of the no- 
blest spirits of our time, because in spite of their want of logic, 
force, humanity, or usefulness, they still do testify to the beauty of 
holiness, and the inspiring might of a lofty sense of devotion. Now, 
positivism declares that, come what may, this is the root of the 
matter. It holds with the theologies, with all the theologies, that 
the key of man and of life is, as they ever said, love, veneration, 
devotion. 

Wherein, then, was their utter and portentous failure, if they 
were right in this main point? How is it that they have failed 
so strikingly, both to assimilate science and to moralize industry ? 
Why is it that their power is exerted but fitfully and slightly over 
one corner alone of human nature, while the breach they have made 
with the rest of human nature grows wider and wider every day ? 

Obviously, it was because their spiritual elevation and devotion 
were not according to knowledge—not in correspondence with fact. 
Touching man’s noblest feelings, they called on men to bow down 
to imaginary beings ; when men asked them for evidence of these 
beings and proof of their doings, the theologies could only answer, 
“Believe in faith!” They invented childish theories about the 
earth and our world and the facts of nature, and treated the intel- 
lect of man as if it were a slave. They talked about the arbitrary 
intervention of mysterious wills and deities, when science kept on 
showing us for ever new evidence of the reign of law through the 
world and a total elimination of all arbitrary providences. And when 
men came to act, to conquer this glorious earth and to organize their 
practical life in all the complications of modern material industry, 
the theologies of themselves could do nothing to civilize and mor- 
alize it. They could only ejaculate: “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures where moth and rust doth corrupt and where thieves break 
through and steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through and steal.” Well! this is to outrage the intellect of 
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man, to trifle with our human energies ; and the fury with which the 
man of thought and the man of action have so long pursued the 
priest and his theology dates from that day when, in the name of 
man’s noblest emotions, man was ordered to forswear his reason 
and his manhood, and, if he took these precepts in their literal 
sense, to debase himself, to become an idle, hysterical, ignorant 
mystic. Love, veneration, devotion—yes! but everything turns 
on what or whom it is that we love, venerate, and devote ourselves 
to serve ; and how these feelings may be ranged with all we know, 
and may inspire all the work that we find to do in the world. 

The more we look at it, the more we see that this cardinal error 
lies at the root of every kind of theology or metaphysical theoso- 
phy, whether it take the form of Catholicism or Protestantism, poly- 
theism or Buddhism, spiritualism, deism, or pantheism. Whether 
you worship God, or the Virgin Mary, or the principle of good, or 
the Anima Mundi, or the “eternal that makes for righteousness ” 
—if you concentrate the noblest sentiments of the human spirit on 
imaginary and superhuman objects, if you place the ideal of happi- 
ness and perfection in some supersensuous kind of bliss—you must 
place the whole of this influence that you call religion outside the 
human reason, which can only deal with the rational and the real, 
and outside the human energies which can only act in a human 
world. A superhuman creed may pretend to tell man his relations 
to the Infinite, and to prepare him for eternal bliss; but what is 
wanted here is something to tell him his relations to the finite 
where he now is, and how he is to do his work honorably in this 
transitory but very urgent and very difficult bodily life on earth. 


Ill. 


But how comes it that, if theology is so manifestly unable to 
perform its task, it has so long retained the hold it possesses ; how 
comes it that the forces that have driven it from point to point have 
never succeeded to its place? For five centuries at least in Europe 
the struggle has been going on, and in every conflict theology has 
lost some ground. Over the whole field of physical science the 
reign of law has been steadily and for ever established. The heay- 
ens no longer declare the glory of God ; they declare the glory of 
Kepler, Galileo, Newton. Neither Jove nor Jehovah now mani- 
fests his anger in the thunder, nor rides upon the wings of the wind. 
The electric force now binds two continents together, and the law 
of storms is yielding up to us the secrets of the gods of heaven. 
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The famines, the diseases, and the revolutions which afflict man- 
kind are no longer the judgments of God. They are the inevitable 
sequences of known and preventable conditions. Thus throughout 
the whole incalculable array of human discoveries, through the vast 
field of human industry and labor, there has stretched itself out a 
body of scientific laws and a wealth of practical achievement which 
are utterly incommensurable with theology of any kind. These 
two are for ever incompatible—as distinct from each other as a 
dream is distinct from a demonstration in geometry, as distinct as 
a fairy-tale is from the invention of the electric light. It is pre- 
, tended, indeed, that theology may yet hold a place beside them. 
It is not so. The theology of Moses, of St. Bernard, of Milton, 
could not live beside them for an hour. If any theology can live 
within their light, it is the metaphysical puzzle of some ingenious 
academic logician. How comes it, then, that this grand scientific 
movement, which has routed theology in every battle, has failed to 
take its place in the world—can not yet win that loyalty and au- 
thority which have ever been given to religion ? 

Why, after all, what is it that these vast intellectual achieve- 
ments can offer to mankind? Inexhaustible satisfaction to our 
thirst after knowledge ; perpetual contrivances for making life 
richer ; enchanting visions of yet brighter discoveries. But after 
that? Nothing but boundless fields of knowledge and fresh mat- 
ter for investigation, and fresh appliances for life. But affection, 
veneration, devotion, what of these? What power do these sciences 
and appliances offer to tame the turbulent passions and weld the dis- 
cordant nature; in the name of what mighty force do they claim 
man’s veneration ; to what service do they bid him to dedicate his 
life? They know nothing of these things. They offer him, indeed, 
a perpetuity of gratified curiosity, the service of pure, unalloyed 
truth, a noble wonder at the immensity and complexity of the All. 
I will not deny that there are poets and philosophers here and there, 
of rare and peculiar genius, whom this exclusive thirst for truth 
may lead to bright and useful lives. But what a mockery is this 
passion for truth to the mass of the men and women around us, if 
we tell them to make it the standard and master of their lives ! 
Curiosity is a low and feeble motive to appeal to, if you seek to 
lift rude men and women out of the slough of their selfish passions ; 
love of knowledge is a fine thing, but does it prompt men to succor 
the miserable and protect the weak? Truth is sacred, but will 
truth make men generous, just, and tender, better fathers and hus- 
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bands, truer friends, braver citizens, more humane men? Wonder 
is often a healthy state of mind ; but will an eternity of wonder at 
the material world around us fill us with gratitude, veneration, and 
resignation, such as the Mussulman, or Catholic, or Protestant felt, 
and may still feel, for his living providence ? 

Here, then, for centuries there has been waged the secular con- 
flict between positive science on the one side and theology on the 
other—free thought and free life against a supreme faith and an 
exalted spirit of devotion. It has long seemed an insoluble dilem- 
ma. Each has something that the other can not destroy. Each has 
something that the world will not accept ; each wants something 
that the world will not forego. In spite of all the priests of all the 
creeds, mankind will not consent to surrender one jot of their mind’s 
freedom ; nor can all the preachers of a thousand sects persuade 
them to give up their interest in this earthly life. The intellect 
shall be free ; and men will care to live in this world and not in 
any other. On the other hand, in spite of science, men will not 
rest in peace until they have a faith ; they can not consent to forego 
a religious sense of duty and reverence. How long is this battle to 
be fought? Is the dilemma for ever insoluble ? 

IV. 

Positivism professes to be the answer to this momentous prob- 
lem. The key-note of that answer is as follows: There must be 
both science and devotion, and the two must occupy the same field 
and be concentrated on the,same object. Science alone, theology 
alone, make a lame and one-sided scheme of life, for neither is 
religion ; neither gives a unity ; and the two are incapable of ever 
coinciding in one. So long as science is occupied with the physical 
facts around us, it is impossible to say that science can present us a 
religious basis of life. So long as faith is supposed to be something 
opposed to knowledge, it is impossible to say that faith can inspire 
any rational mind. But the great intellectual fact of our genera- 
tion is this—that science has extended its domain to the science of 
man. Social things have now been brought, like physical things, 
within the realm of law. The science of society—or sociology— 
has arisen. It is the unique and resplendent achievement of. Au- 
guste Comte. No rational thinker now denies that the whole world 
of human activity, of intellectual and moral powers, are, like the 
facts of nature, capable of scientific treatment. History, the origin 
and development of civilization, the economy of our social life, the 
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secret springs of our moral life, the laws of our intellectual life, are 
all reduced to a science ; less exact than our knowledge of the solar 
system, but equally real and far more complex. That which of old 
time was known as science—the laws of man’s physical sphere, or 
of his physical frame—is become but the prologue and antechamber 
of science. The great science, the sacred science, the crown and 
summary of all science, is the science of man. 

And now this new science unfolds to us an issue out of the di- 
lemma. It reveals to us the laws of a force toward which we can 
feel the highest sense of sympathy, to whose service we can devote 
ourselves, whose mighty power over us we can not gainsay, while 
we must accept it with love and reverence. That force is the vast 
and overwhelming consensus of all human lives, the complex move- 
ment through the ages of human civilization and thought. Before 
this crucial discovery of human intelligence it was impossible to feel 
that the truths of science and our noblest sympathies had a common 
object or field. One might wonder at the firmament of stars and 
delight in our study of the planets ; but it was idle to love the 
planets, or to feel ourselves inspired by the milky way. It was 
marvelous to track the secrets of electricity, or the analysis of gases ; 
but the lives of men and women were never ordered by profound 
affection for electricity or gas. The study of all the forms of life 
upon the earth enlarged our minds, and the physiology of the human 
frame showed us how fearfully and wonderfully we are made ; but 
no man could love the vegetable or animal kingdoms as a whole. 
Nay, anatomy, or even vivisection itself, were not found altogether 
conducive to a reverential and sympathetic state of mind. 

But when we passed into social science and found how all the 
other sciences had their issue and meaning in the science of man, 
when we found how they all served as the instruments and materials 
for the glorious human fabric, when we learned how the long suc- 
cession of ages had developed man’s mind and powers, how civiliza- 
‘tion was advancing with sure and widening progress, how the efforts 
of the human race stood round each of us from the cradle to the 
grave, how the thoughts of the wise, and the works of heroes, and 
the influence of every noble life, made us what we are—then we felt 
at last that the realm of law was become the realm of love. There 
was now a human providence which watched over us, taught us, 
guided us, ruled us ; there was a supreme power which we might 
serve, but which we could not contend with ; there was a cause to 
which to devote our lives and which could inspire all the warmth of 
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our souls. That cause was the onward march of the human race, 
and its continual rising to a better mode of life. 

Thus, then, science at last has brought us to the feet of a power 
for which we can feel all those emotions of love, veneration, and 
devotion that have been so long lavished upon the creations of our 
fancy or our fear. Man can again become a religious being, for the 
deepest principle of his nature is again the service of a power for 
good above him. But observe the vast difference in the new form 
that religion has taken. This power for good is real, provable, 
human. It is entirely within the sphere of the intellect, and is 
manifested by the efforts of the intellect. The intellect is no longer 
the slave, or the foe, of the devotional ardor. It is its helpmate, its 
guide, and instructor. The new power is not a transcendental ideal 
which drags man away from his life on earth. It is as human as 
himself ; it offers not the ideal of one Christ, but the reality of all 
the Christs ; one with us, tried as we are, suffering as we are, bound 
by the same laws of matter, and united by the same conditions. It 
is not, indeed, eternal, almighty, omniscient, perfect—that is to say, 
it is not unintelligible, unreal, unhuman. If it were these things it 
would stand apart from our intellects, and be indifferent to the best 
of our practical energies. But, relatively to us, it is perpetual, 
mighty, provident, benevolent. So that, if religion, at first sight, 
seem in its new form to have lost something in sublimity and inten- 
sity, it has gained everything in reality, in comprehensiveness, in 
usefulness, in humanity. 

It is just because the new object of our highest reverence is 
brought down from heaven to earth, is brought within the range of 
our human powers, that it gives such a mighty stimulus to our rea- 
son, to our energies, to our zeal for every kind of good. An infinite 
Trinity, or an infinite Godhead, is indeed incomprehensible, is above 
our intellect ; does not need-our thoughts ; can not be tracked out 
by finite minds. An almighty Creator does not need our efforts ; 
there is no work of his that we can really do, for his all-seeing 
providence can baffle everything we attempt. He needs not our 
well-doing, for he is beyond all service and all good. We are to 
give him nothing but praises : we may show our virtue by benevo- 
lence ; but virtue is not devoutness. “ When we have done all 
that is commanded of us, we must say, ‘ We are unprofitable ser- 
vants.’” Silent adoration is all we can really give. ‘Thou art ne- 
cessary to me,” says the Catholic mystic to his God. “I am not 
necessary to thee!” In every way that we turn it, an absolute per- 
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fection paralyzes our reason, unmans our energies, refines away even 
active goodness into a mere ecstatic prayer. Monks and nuns are 
logically consistent with their creed. 

But the power of humanity calls up every fiber of our brains to 
understand its organism, to learn its forces, and to know its difficul- 
ties. We are all necessary to humanity, for we are a part of it ; it 
needs every faculty of our natures; not a stroke of our true work 
is lost to it ; not one of our human offerings is valueless ; every 
good word, and act, and gentle touch has its fruit and serves our 
kind ; every smile that we shed upon a child is an act of devotion 
to our human providence. 

And yet let us beware of thinking that all this is bounded and 
ended by a vague humanitarianism. If religion meant simply that 
men and women would be saved by trusting to indefinite progress, 
by relying on general goodness, and uttering encomiums on human 
dignity, religion would lead to some extraordinary types of char- 
acter, and would end in as little as so many kinds of vague worship 
and hope. On the contrary, humanity, we say, is placed in a hard 
world, and has a world of hard work before it. There are moun- 
tains of things to be learned, of* things to be done, of things to be 
practiced. All round the human race stand the hard forces of mat- 
ter, and the difficult and complicated facts of science. Society can 
not be touched without knowledge ; and the knowledge of the so- 
cial organization of humanity is a vast and perplexing science. The 
race, like every one of us, is dependent on the laws of life, and the 
study of life is a mighty field to master. But life has its conditions 
in inert matter, of which chemical and physical laws give us the 
fixed and subtile limits. Lastly, our whole existence is dependent 
on the laws of the solar system wherein we dwell. 

This vast array of law thus forms the condition and basis of hu- 
man life ; and we can only live rightly in so far as we live in accord- 
ance with it. Thus knowledge—knowledge of the laws mathemati- 
cal, astronomical, chemical, physical, biologic, social, moral—becomes 
for us not only compatible with religion but essential to religion, a 
part of religion, its foundation and creed. To oppose or contrast 
science and religion would be, for a positivist, as irrational as it 
would be in a Christian to oppose the creeds and the gospels to 
Christianity. With us science is religion, so far that it is the intel- 
lectual aspect of religion. And thus with us the first part of a re- 
ligious training is a sound and rational education. The beginning 
of all service of humanity is the knowledge of the laws of the world 
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which surrounds it, of the laws of its own nature. Enthusiasm for 
humanity, worship of humanity, would be shallow sentiment or 
rank hypocrisy, if it did not imply unwearying efforts to know the 
power we pretend to serve, to master those laws which reveal to us 
its destiny, and to carry that knowledge into act. 

Not that this knowledge can ever remain a dry intellectual at- 
tainment. Religion, as Comte has said, consists of three parts—a 
belief, a worship, and a rule of life—of which all three are equal, 
and each as necessary as any other. To make religion consist in 
knowledge only would be to make it end in scientific curiosity. 
To make it consist in worship only would make it end in affecta- 
tion and sentimentality. To make it consist in a rule of life alone 
would be to make it end in pharisaism. True religion is the combi- 
nation of belief, worship, discipline. Humanity demands from us 
the best of our brains, of our hearts, of our conduct. 

It were idle to pretend to sketch in these few pages any one of 
these three parts of religion. The scheme of positivism is not like 
some faiths which can be stated in a phrase, and accepted in a pas- 
sion of emotion. It might make way more rapidly, but it would 
not be the solid thing it is, if it could be adopted by an exclamation, 
“T believe,” if believers could be added by thousands after listen- 
ing to a psalm, if it could be understood without a mass of labor. 
It would be an imposture if it presumed to explain the entire rela- 
tions of life without an immense body of arguments, facts, and 
principles. It is the business of the great works of Comte to unfold 


and connect these principles. 
FrepeEric Harrison. 






Il. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE SOUTHERN CON- 
FEDERACY. 


Some four or five years ago new and valuable sources of in- 
formation were opened to the future historians of the war of the 
rebellion by the Government’s purchase of the Confederate ar- 
chives. Those in the possession of the War Department, which illus- 
trate and explain the movements of the Southern armies in the field, 
are being indexed, classified, and published. Those of the Confed- 
erate Department of State are deposited in the Treasury at Wash- 
ington, and, with the exception of one or two letters of the rebel 
agents in Canada, have for various reasons not yet been made pub- 
lic. Among these latter curious records of the “lost cause” is the 
diplomatic correspondence of the Confederacy with its Commission- 
ers in Europe. This consists of a few dispatches from Dudley, 
Rost, and Mann, who acted as Commissioners of the Confederacy 
in Europe from the beginning of the war until February, 1862 ; 
of some later dispatches from Mann at Brussels; of a few let- 
ters of Lamar, who was appointed to Russia; of about one hun- 
dred and fifty dispatches from Slidell and Mason, the Confederate 
Commissioners at Paris and London respectively, beginning from 
the time they reached their posts after the Trent affair, in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, and ending abruptly four months before the close of 
the war; and, finally, of all official communications forwarded to 
these Commissioners by Judah P. Benjamin, the Confederate Sec- 
retary of State. Parts of these papers were written in cipher, 
and the translations made at Richmond accompany them. 

Of these dispatches by far the most important are those of Mr. 
Slidell. The story which they tell of the intentions and intrigues of 
Louis Napoleon not only exposes the duplicity of that remarkable 
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personage in his American diplomacy, but throws interesting side- 
lights upon the policy of the English Cabinet toward this country. 

They prove that the French Government was far less friendly to 
the United States than the British Cabinet ; that it was not owing 
to any scrupulous observance of the laws of neutrality, on the part 
of the Imperial Government, that Franco-Confederate Alabamas 
did not put to sea from the ports of France. Suggestions and as- 
surances were given to Mr. Slidell and to others, by the Emperor in 
person, for the building and equipment of such privateers ; every 
facility was afforded the rebel agents by the imperial officials for 
this purpose ; and it was entirely due to the vigilance of Mr. Day- 
ton, the United States Minister at Paris, and to a happy accident, 
that such plans miscarried. It also appears, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that many of the rumors afloat in London and Washington 
during the war, as to the hostile designs of the Emperor, were not 
without foundation. During the first two years of the rebellion, 
while openly professing the most friendly feelings for the United 
States, the arch-plotter of the Tuileries was not only willing to act 
concurrently with her Majesty’s Government in recognizing the 
South, or in declaring the insufficiency of the blockade, but he was 
eager so to do ; he made repeated efforts, unofficial it is true, but 
none the less earnest, to induce the Palmerston-Russell Cabinet to 
act with him in this direction, and the Ministry persistently refused 
or ignored all such overtures, There even appear reasons for believ- 
ing that, but for the opportune capture of New Orleans, he would 
have taken some positive step in American affairs even without the 
codperation of England. 

The tone of this correspondence shows, moreover, that Mr. Ma- 
son, Mr. Slidell, and Mr. Benjamin all considered the British Minis- 
try, and Earl Russell especially, as indifferent if not unfriendly to 
their cause ; and that they never entertained any very sanguine 
hopes of action, on the part of England, after the Trent affair. In- 
deed, in the autumn of 1863 Mr. Mason’s long-standing complaints 
of the cold and distant treatment he had met with from the English 
officials were finally considered by his government, and, in compli- 
ance with an order from Mr. Benjamin, he withdrew from London, 
deeming his further presence there useless. 

It was not until the last of January, 1862, that Slidell and Mason 
landed at Southampton, and proceeded to their destinations at Paris 
and London. The dark days of the war for the North had come. 
A series of disastrous reverses, followed by a period of sluggish in- 
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activity, had strengthened public opinion abroad that the destruc- 
tion of the Union was an accomplished fact. The cotton famine 
was already producing its effect on the two millions in the United 
Kingdom, and on the hundreds of thousands in France, who de- 
pended upon that staple for their support ; and rumors were rife in 
the streets of Paris and London that the Mexican Expedition had 
other and far greater objects than those openly avowed by the 
allies. The letters of instruction which the Commissioners carried 
treated mainly of cotton subsidies, the inefficiency of the blockade, 
the right of the South to recognition, and the advantages which 
would accrue to England and France from free trade with the 
Confederacy. 

From the beginning the shrewd Commissioners seem to have 
looked to the foreign policy of Louis Napoleon for the recognition 
of the Confederacy or for armed intervention. It is needless 
to dwell upon the condition of the empire at this time, and the 
causes which shaped that foreign policy. Louis Napoleon knew 
that his dynasty could be perpetuated only by reviving the military 
passion, by stimulating in his subjects their traditional love of glory, 
and by dazzling France with repeated victories. It was necessary 
for him to assume not only the réle of a savior of society, but that 
of a Providence in the affairs of nations. An aggressive foreign 
policy followed as a matter of course. 

Among the dreams of Louis Napoleon’s youth, which he appears 
never to have forgotten in maturer years, and which soon formed 
a part of this foreign policy, was that of restoring to France her 
long-lost colonial empire. The breaking out of the civil war in 
the United States afforded him an opportunity for obtaining a 
foothold on this continent. In one of his dispatches to Mr. Slidell, 
Mr. Benjamin quotes, in this connection, a letter giving a conversa- 
tion which the writer had with the Emperor at the Villa Eugénie 
in Biarritz, about the beginning of the war : 


He (the Emperor) turned with peculiar and undisguised eagernes .o 
the Mexican question. . . . He knew the very number of guns on the Morro, 
the sums the United States had spent on the fortifications in Florida, 
the exports and imports of Galveston and Matamoras, in short everything 
which well-informed local agents could have reported to an experienced 
statesman eager for information. He examined me again on Texas and its 
population, the disposition of the French residents, the tendencies of the Ger- 
man colonists, the feeling on the Mexican frontier. Twice, I remember 
well, he repeated, “La Louisiane n’est ce pas qu’elle est Frangaise au fond ?” 
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At last he turned to the colonies, and then stated in round terms (finding that 
I quoted from his “ Idées Napoléoniennes ”) the well-known words, “ Eh bien, 
jl faut reconstruire l’empire la bas.” From what I could then gather I was 
fully persuaded that he proposed to seek in Mexico a compensation for the 
lost colonies in the West Indies, which, he said, could not be recovered “ sans 
nous brouiller avec nos alliés,” He insisted upon it that France must sooner 
or later have a “ pied a terre” on the Florida coast for the purpose of pro- 
tecting her commerce in the Gulf, for, he added, ‘ nous ne voulons pas d’un 
autre Gibraltar de ce cété 1a.” 


Everything looked encouraging to Mr. Slidell upon his arrival 
at Paris. The Imperial Government, by the Mexican Expedition, 
by its half- official endorsement of the intemperate brochure of 
M. de Hauteville on the Trent affair, and by the tone of its official 
organ, “The Moniteur,” had clearly indicated its hostile policy 
toward the United States. The current of feeling in Paris ran 
strongly against the North, and the Laboulayes and Gasparins, in 
their vain efforts to stem it, had even less success than Exeter 
Hall and Manchester in England. Although openly declaring that 
England and France would act together on all American ques- 
tions, the imperialist leaders had not been cautious in their ex- 
pressions of the secret policy to be pursued toward the South. As 
early as May, 1861, the Duc de Morny, the g° atest personage in 
France after the Emperor, had told Mr. Rost, vu.» first Confederate 
agent at Paris, that “the South would soon be recognized. He con- 
sidered it a mere question of time ” ; and, in several dispatches writ- 
ten during the summer and fall of 1861, Mr. Rost also declared 
that he had it on authority which he was not at liberty to doubt, 
that the Emperor was ready to recognize the Confederacy jointly 
with England, but that so far he had not been able to persuade 
England to act with him. We shall see that the letters of Mr. 
Slidell corroborate these statements. 

Upon his arrival in Paris, Mr. Slidell, after consulting with the 
Commissioners whom he superseded, had interviews with M. Thou- 
vénel, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Persigny, then Minister of the 
Interior ; Fould, Minister of Finance ; Rouher, Minister of Com- 
merce ; De Morny ; Count Walewski; Baroche, President of the 
Council of State ; and Mocquard, the private secretary of the Em- 
peror. After exchanging views with these high officials, he wrote 
a letter to his government, in which he speaks of the almost uni- 
versal feeling of friendliness for the South, and then declares posi- 
tively : “The Emperor has invited the English Government to 
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join with him in recognizing the South, but the English Govern- 
ment, owing to Earl Russell, has refused to act simultaneously 
with him.” 

The grounds for this rather startling statement, rumors of which 
seem to have reached the ears of both Mr. Adams and Mr. Dayton, 
are explained in a later dispatch, dated April 14, 1862, which con- 
tains an account of an interview which took place on April 11th, be- 
tween the Emperor and Mr. Lindsay, an English ship-builder, mem- 
ber of Parliament, and Southern sympathizer : 


Mr. Lindsay spoke of the Federal blockade as being ineffectual, and not 
in accordance with the fourth article of the Congress of Paris, and men- 
tioned facts in support of his opinion. The Emperor fully concurred in Mr. 
Lindsay’s opinion, and said he would long since have declared the inefficiency 
of the blockade and taken the necessary steps to put an end to it, but that 
he could not obtain the concurrence of the English Ministry, and that he had 
been and was still unwilling to act without it; that M. Thouvénel had twice 
addressed to the British Government, through the Ambassador at London, 
representations to that effect, but that no definite response had been elicited. 
The dates of these representations were not mentioned by the Emperor, but 
M. Rouber (Minister of Commerce) had said to Mr. Lindsay that the first 
had been made during the past summer, say in June, and the other about 
four weeks ago... . 

What, then, was to be done? He could not again address the English 
Ministry through the official channels, without some reason to believe that 
his representations would receive a favorable response ; that for that reason 
he had been desirous to see Mr. Lindsay ; that he was prepared to act 
promptly and decidedly ; that he would at once dispatch a formidable fleet 
to the mouth of the Mississippi, if England would send an equal force, and 
that they would demand free egress and ingress for their merchantmen with 
their cargoes of goods, and supplies of cotton which were essential to the 
world; . . . that he had from the first considered the restoration of the 
Union impossible, and for that reason had deprecated the continuance of a 
contest which could not lead to any other result than separation. He au- 
thorized Mr. Lindsay to make this statement to Lord Cowley, and to as- 
certain whether he would recommend the course indicated to his govern- 
ment. ... 

Mr. Lindsay reported on Sunday, the 13th instant, to the Emperor, the 
details of the conversation he had with Lord Cowley, the substance of which 
was, that he did not think his government was prepared to act at present, 
that the proper moment for action had passed, and that further developments 
should be waited for. The Emperor was even more emphatic than on Fri- 
day in the expression of his opinion. He requested Mr. Lindsay tosee Lords 
Palmerston and Russell, and communicate to them everything that had passed. 
He seemed much dissatisfied with the course of England. He also wished 
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Mr. Lindsay to see Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, not as coming from him, 
because it would not be proper to address himself to the leaders of the Op- 
position, but that they might be informed of his views and wishes. He asked 
Mr. Lindsay to inform himself fully of the intentions of Lord Russell, etc., 
and to return as soon as possible to give him the result. He said he did not 
desire to be embarrassed by the forms and delays of diplomacy, as he felt the 
necessity of immediate action. 


On the 18th day of April, six days after the above dispatch, 
Mr. Slidell again wrote his government on the same subject as fol- 
lows : 


Lindsay returned on the 17th instant, and to-day saw the Emperor. Earl 
Russell, in response to a note which Lindsay had addressed to him, that he 
was charged with an important message to him from the Emperor, said that 
he could receive no communications from a foreign power, excepting through 
the regular diplomatic channels. Lindsay saw Disraeli, who expressed great 
interest in our affairs, and fully concurred in the views of the Emperor. He 
said that he had the best reason to believe that a secret understanding existed 
between Lord Russell and Seward, that England would respect the Federal 
blockade, and withhold our recognition; that, if France would take the 
initiative, any course she might adopt to put an end to the present state of 
affairs would undoubtedly be supported by a large majority in Parliament, 
and, knowing this, Lord Russell would give a reluctant assent to this, to avoid 
what would otherwise certainly follow, a change of ministry. The Emperor 
said that Lord Russell had dealt unfairly in sending to Lord Lyons (the British 
Minister at Washington) copies of his representations, made through the Min- 
ister at London, on the subject of American affairs, and which had been made 
known to Seward. He heard Lindsay’s notes of his conversation with Dis- 
raeli with great interest, and seemed particularly struck with what he had 
said about the previous understanding already mentioned, as affording a key 
to what he had not been able before to comprehend ; and, with the suggestion 
that if he were to act alone, Earl Russell would soon be compelled to follow 
his example. He repeated that, while he desired to preserve a strict neu- 
trality, he could not consent that his people should continue to suffer from 
the acts of the Federal Government. He thought the best course would be 
to make a friendly appeal to it, either alone or concurrently with England, to 
open the ports, but to accompany the appeal with a proper demonstration of 
force on our coasts, and, should the appeal appear likely to be ineffectual, to 
back it by a declaration of his purpose not to respect the blockade. The 
taking of New Orleans, which he did not anticipate, might render it inexpe- 
dient to act; that he would not decide at once, but would wait some days 
for further intelligence. Here the interview ended with a request to Mr. 
Lindsay to keep it secret. 


There are good reasons for believing that Louis Napoleon meant 
just what he said to Mr. Lindsay in these conversations. No one, 
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it is true, understood better than he the saying attributed to Louis 
XI, “Qui ne sait pas dissimuler, ne sait pas régner.” And al- 
though Mr. Dayton, as well as other keen observers who have stud- 
ied his character, speak of his habitual caution and reserve, yet, like 
all radically weak men, he was prone to rely on those around him, 
and at times expressed his views to his friends with a dangerous 
frankness and familiarity. Moreover, at subsequent interviews with 
Slidell, Roebuck, and Lindsay, he often repeated this charge against 
the English Government, in almost the same words. It is evident, 
too, that he spoke openly to Slidell, since he discussed in later con- 
versations with him all the steps which he meant to take, and sev- 
eral that he did take, in American affairs, such as the six months’ 
armistice and the offer of mediation. A year later, indeed, this 
freedom of speech involved him in a serious complication with 
Roebuck, Lindsay, and Earl Russell. 

But, fortunately for the Union, at this critical time, when the 
Emperor felt the necessity of “immediate action” and had deter- 
mined upon his “friendly ” appeal to the North to open the ports, 
and, should such appeal appear likely to be ineffectual, to back it 
by a declaration of his purpose not to respect the blockade, what 
he “did not anticipate” occurred. While he was speaking, the 
Federal guns opened fire, and in a few days the news was flashed 
across the ocean that Farragut and heroic old Bailey had swept past 
the’ forts at the mouth of the Mississippi, and that New Orleans 
had fallen. 

The disastrous effect of this catastrophe upon the projects of 
the French Emperor appears from Mr. Slidell’s dismal acknowledg- 
ments. In a conversation which he had a few weeks afterward 
with M. Billault, the Minister sans portefeville, one of the most con- 
servative and cautious men in the Cabinet, who represented the 
Government in the Chambers upon all subjects connected with for- 
eign affairs, Mr. Slidell read a note which he had received from Sir 
Charles Wood, a leading Southern sympathizer in England, denying 
that the British Government was unwilling to act in American 
affairs, and alleging that it was as well disposed to the South as 
the Emperor himself. In answer to this, M. Billault declared that 
the French Cabinet, with the possible exception of M. Thouvénel, 
had been unanimously in favor of the South, and added that, “if 
New Orleans had not fallen, our recognition could not have been 
much longer delayed, but that even after that disaster, if we ob- 
tained decided successes in Virginia and Tennessee, or could hold 
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the enemy at bay for a month or two, the same result would fol- 
low.” In an interview with M. Thouvénel, about the same time, 
Mr. Slidell also reports : 


. . . . Although he did not directly say so, his manner left me fairly to infer 
that if New Orleans had not been taken, and we suffered no very serious re- 
verses in Virginia and Tennessee, our recognition would very soon have been 
declared; and that, if we gained any decided victory there, the capture of our 
ports would not prevent it at a very early day... . 


The policy of the Emperor at this time seems to have been due 
partly to his often-expressed conviction that the Union was for ever 
dissolved, and partly to the exigencies of the situation in Mexico. 
His famous letter to General Forey was written early in July, and 
clearly outlines the policy to be pursued toward this country. “In 
the present state of civilization in the world,” he writes, “the pros- 
perity of America is not a subject of indifference to Europe, for she 
nourishes our manufactures and gives life to our commerce. We 
are interested in having the Republic of the United States a power- 
ful and prosperous power, but we are not willing to have that re- 
public take possession of the entire Gulf of Mexico, command from 
there the Antilles as well as South America, and monopolize the 
distribution of the products of the New World.” To prevent this 
a stable government would have to be established in Mexico, and he 
adds, “ We will in that event have restored to the Latin race on the 
other side of the Atlantic its power and prestige.” 

Shortly after the publication of this letter to General Forey, 
the Confederate government seems to have become seriously alarmed 
lest the Emperor, in his dream of “restoring to the Latin race on the 
other side of the Atlantic its strength and prestige,” should not 
rest satisfied with the conquest of Mexico alone. In a long letter 
to Mr. Slidell, on the subject of French intrigues in Texas, looking 
toward the establishment of that great State as an independent 
power between the Confederacy and Mexico, Mr. Benjamin incloses 
a note from M. Théron, a French consul in Texas, to Governor Lub- 
bock of that State, which the latter had immediately forwarded to 
Jefferson Davis. It is dated August 18, 1862, and reads as follows : 

Sm: Will you be kind enough to inform me, confidentially, of your per- 
sonal opinion on the following questions: 

1. The annexation of the Republic of Texas to the United States, was or 
was not a good political movement. 

2. The act of disunion, and of the junction of the State of Texas to the 
Southern States, was or was not a good or bad politic taken by the State. 
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8. The reéstablishment of the old Republic of Texas, will or will not be 
beneficial to our beloved adopted country. 

Your answer to these three questions, sir, will serve me as a guide in 
my political correspondence with the governments which I have the honor 
to represent. 


The Confederate Government was so startled by this novel and 
blundering attempt to induce the chief official of the State of 
Texas to carry out to its logical results the cherished doctrine of 
secession, that M. Théron, as well as the French Consul at Rich- 
mond, who had been taking a suspicious interest in Texan affairs, 
was ordered to leave the Confederate States. 

On July 16th, about a fortnight after the Forey letter was 
written, Mr. Slidell was granted his first personal audience with the 
Emperor, at which the latter again expressed his dissatisfaction at 
the “ waiting ” policy of the British Cabinet, and declared that his 
friendly services had not been appreciated by the English Govern- 
ment. He then said : 


That he had committed a great error, which he now deeply regretted ; 
that France should never have respected the blockade; that the European 
powers should have recognized us last summer, when our ports were in our 
possession, and when we were menacing Washington; .... that the diffi- 
culty was to find the way to give effect to his sympathies; that he had 
always desired to preserve the most friendly relations with England, and 
that in so grave a matter he had not been willing to act without her codpera- 
tion; that he had several times intimated his wish for action in our behalf, 
but had met with no favorable response; and that, besides, England had a 
deeper interest in the question than France—that she “ wished him to draw 
the chestnuts from the fire” for her benefit. 


During this whole summer of 1862 neither Mr. Dayton nor Mr. 
Adams seems to have been willing to attach much importance to 
the rumors of the hostile designs of the French Emperor, which 
were flying about the streets of London and Paris, though they 
often allude te them in their dispatches. “I listen to all such re- 
ports,” writes Mr. Dayton in August, to Mr. Seward, “with the 
utmost distrust... . I very much doubt if Mr. Slidell has ever, 
on any occasion, exchanged a word with the Emperor.” This skep- 
ticism on their part was increased by the denials of members of the 
British Cabinet that the Emperor had made any propositions what- 
ever to her Majesty’s Government on the American question. 

Early in June Mr. Mason also heard from trustworthy sources 
that both Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell declared that no action 
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was contemplated by their Government in American affairs ; and 
that they positively denied that any overtures looking toward recog- 
nition or intervention had been received by them from France. 
Greatly surprised at these contradictions, coming, as they did, so 
soon after Lindsay’s interview with the Emperor, memoranda of 
which were in his hands, he made further inquiries into the matter, 
and in a dispatch to Mr. Benjamin expressed his views on the sub- 
ject as follows : 

“Tt is notorious that the French Emperor is anxious and willing 
to recognize the South with England, and has pressed the Ministry 
to join him in so doing, but that not officially.” He adds that the 
reiterated denials of Lords Palmerston and Russell refer only to 
official propositions, and that by diplomatic usage they were justi- 
fied in taking no notice of any communications which were not 
strictly official. This opinion of Mr. Mason’s was subsequently 
confirmed by the Emperor himself, in a later interview with Mr. 
Slidell in October. The latter spoke of the denials of Lord Cow- 
ley, of the report that his government had received any official noti- 
fication as to the Emperor’s views on the American question, and 
somewhat naively asked him for an explanation. At this the wily 
diplomatist “ smiled, and said that he supposed it was in accordance 
with diplomatic usages to consider nothing to exist that had not been 
formally written.” 

It seems probable, therefore, that the denials of the British Cabi- 
net were true ; that the French Ambassador at London had not yet 
presented any written letters to the English Government, contain- 
ing any direct statement of the views of the Emperor on the subject 
of recognition or intervention ; that the latter, evidently distrusting 
the “tortuous policy of perfidious Albion,” preferred to pursue a 
more irregular style of diplomacy—to acquaint the British Cabinet 
unofficially with his views and readiness to act with them, provided 
the direct proposition came from them ; so that, in case of a rupture 
with the United States, England might appear to be the party 
taking the initiative. But Lords Palmerston and Russell, who had 
probably not forgotten the duplicity of Louis Napoleon in the Cri- 
mean diplomacy, and who may have felt that they had been again 
hoodwinked by that astute intriguer in the negotiations immedi- 
ately preceding the Mexican Expedition, would take no notice of 
any unwritten propositions of any kind. 

The autumn of 1862 passed without change in the aspect of 
American affairs. In October M. Thouvénel resigned his office, 
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ostensibly on account of his views on the Italian diplomacy, though 
Mr. Slidell surmised from hints which the Emperor had let fall at 
his October interview, that it was partly occasioned by his lack of 
vigor on the American question. Before his resignation, however, 
he declared to Mr. Slidell that the claim made by Lord Cowley, 
that his government had received no official knowledge of the Em- 
peror’s views on the subject of recognition, was a “mauvaise plai- 
santerie” on the part of the English Government, and assured him 
that there had been “des pourparlers trés réels” on the subject, 
and that England was not disposed to act. He was succeeded by 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 

Soon after this change in the management of the Foreign Office, 
Mr. Slidell, learning from Persigny that the Emperor was making 
“des démarches” in favor of the South throughout Europe, and 
that he was impatient to act, requested and obtained another per- 
sonal audience. “The Emperor began the conversation by repeating 
that the condition of affairs in Europe was very unsatisfactory, 
especially in Italy and Greece, and that he had to act with extreme 
caution. After referring to the possibility of joint mediation on 
the part of France, England, and Russia, which Mr. Slidell con- 
sidered useless, his Majesty then said: . . . ‘My own preference 
is for a proposition of an armistice for six months, with the South- 
ern ports open to the commerce of the world. This would put a 
stop to the effusion of blood, and hostilities would probably never 
be resumed. We can urge it on the high grounds of humanity and 
the interests of the whole civilized world. If it be refused by the 
North, it will afford good reason for recognition, and perhaps for 
more active intervention.’ I said that such a course would be ju- 
dicious and acceptable—indeed, it was one that I had suggested to 
M. Thouvénel in February last ; that I feared, however, he would 
find it as difficult to obtain the codperation of England for it as for 
recognition.” The Emperor, however, thought that the codperation 
of England might perhaps be obtained. The conversation was then 
changed by the Emperor asking why the Confederacy had not 
created a navy. After discussing the subject of building ships 
abroad, Mr. Slidell said that, “if the Emperor would give only 
some kind of verbal assurance that the police would not watch too 
closely when we put on guns and men, we would gladly avail our- 
selves of it. To this the Emperor said : ‘Why could you not have 
them built as if for the Italian Government? I do not think it 
would be difficult, but I will consult my ministers about it.’” 
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What followed this interview is well known. In a few days a 
circular dispatch was sent to England and Russia, suggesting a joint 
appeal to the belligerents for a six months’ armistice, following in 
this the original plan of Mr. Slidell. To this, England returned a 
negative answer, and Russia promptly refused, keeping her prom- 
ise made through Prince Gortchakoff to Bayard Taylor at St. Pe- 
tersburg earlier in the war. 

But the Emperor was not satisfied with the results of this No- 
vember plan. As soon as he learned of the fate of this scheme, his 
direct offer of mediation was made through his Minister at Wash- 
ington, couched in the most friendly terms, and “urged on the high 
ground of humanity,” which had also been fully discussed with 
Mr. Slidell. This was emphatically rejected by the United States 
Government. 

At this time the successful cruises of the Alabama, and the Em- 
peror’s suggestion about building privateers “as if for the Italian 
Government,” set the rebel agents to work in that direction. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, who was apparently on very confidential terms 
with Mr. Slidell, and who was perfectly aware, according to the lat- 
ter, of the peculiar relations existing between one of his subordi- 
nates and Mr. Slidell, was consulted on the subject of building these 
ships. He said that it “ was an affair that belonged rather to the Min- 
ister of Commerce or of Marine ; that it was better that he should 
know nothing of it ; that he was quite willing to close his eyes until 
some direct appeal was made to him.” The Minister of Commerce 
was then interviewed, and, to Mr. Slidell’s categorical inquiry as to 
“whether, if we were to build ships of war in French ports, we 
should be permitted to arm and equip them and proceed to sea,” 
answered in the affirmative. 

M. Arman, a great French ship-builder, also saw the Emperor 
on the subject of arming war-steamers which might be built for 
the Confederacy. “The Emperor assured him that there should 
be no difficulty on the subject, and authorized him to say so to 
me. M. Arman suggested that I would probably not be ‘satisfied 
with any assurance which I did not receive directly from the Em- 
peror, and asked if he would not grant me an audience for that pur- 
pose. He replied that he thought that a message from him should 
satisfy me, but that, as he had already received me, there was no 
reason why he should not again do so.” A few weeks after this, 
Mr. Slidell had an audience with the Emperor, and expressed to him 
his thanks for his sanction of the contract made for the building of 
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four ships of war at Bordeaux and Nantes. “I then informed him” 
(he writes) “that we were prepared to build several iron-clad ships 
in France, and that I only required his verbal assurance that they 
should be allowed to proceed to sea under the Confederate flag, to 
enter into the contracts for this purpose.” This modest request, 
that the chief executive of a neutral power should not only sanction 
the building of iron-clads for a belligerent, and allow them to sail, 
but allow them to sail under the belligerent’s flag, was a little fur- 
ther than the Emperor would go. “He said,” continues Mr. Slidell, 
“that we might build the ships, but that it would be necessary that 
their destination should be concealed.” It is perhaps unnecessary to 
add that the work on the four corvettes of the Alabama class and 
the three iron-clad rams at Nantes and Bordeaux was pushed with 
energy. 

During the spring of 1863 the Emperor’s attention was engrossed 
by the Polish troubles, but in June the crisis seems to have passed. 
The news from the seat of war in the United States was encourag- 
ing for the South ; the crown of Mexico was to be formally offered 
to Maximilian, and Mr. Slidell learned that the French Cabinet was 
again discussing the feasibility of taking some positive step in favor 
of the Confederacy. He, therefore, submitted to the Emperor, 
through Persigny, a memorandum again demanding the recognition 
of the Confederate States, and on June 18th was granted another 
audience. At this interview the Emperor said that he had read the 
memorandum presented to him by Persigny, and that he was more 
fully convinced than ever of the propriety of the general recogni- 
tion of the Confederate States by European Powers, but that the 
commerce of France and the success of the Mexican Expedition 
would be jeoparded by a rupture with the United States ; that, in 
case of trouble with that country, no other Power than England 
possessed a sufficient navy to give him efficient aid in a war on the 
ocean, which, however, he did not anticipate, if England would join 
with him in recognition. He agreed to see Roebuck and Lindsay, 
who had requested an interview on the subject, as they were about 
to press a motion in Parliament for the recognition of the Confed- 
eracy, and promised to lay the matter before his Cabinet at once. 
Finally, he added, after a little reflection : “I think I can do some- 
thing better : make a direct proposition to England for joint rec- 
ognition. This will effectually prevent Lord Palmerston from mis- 
representing my position and wishes on the American question.” 
On June 19th Mr. Slidell’s private agent in the Ministry of 
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Foreign Affairs wrote him as to the result of the meeting of the 
Council : 

The question which you were pleased to discuss with me to-day was, in 
effect, submitted to the Council yesterday. The proposition to be made in 
London was deemed, first of all, inopportune. It was determined, as a mid- 
dle course, to contradict to the English Cabinet the rumors falsely attribut- 
ing to us sentiments and a policy less favorable to the South; to remind it 
that we had repeatedly made propositions to it, which it did not think prop- 
er to welcome ; to declare to it that our disposition had not changed—quite 
the contrary—and to declare to it that we should be delighted to be able to 
act in consequence ; and that, if it had itself any overture to make to us in a 
spirit analogous to that which had inspired ours, we should receive it with as 
much eagerness as pleasure. 


On June 2lst M. Mocquard, the private secretary of the Em- 
peror, sent the following note to Mr. Slidell on the same subject : 

My pear Mr. Stivett: You will doubtless be pleased to receive the fol- 
lowing communication, which the Emperor charges me to make to you con- 
fidentially. M. Drouyn de Lhuys has written to Baron Gros, our Ambassador 
in London, to sound Lord John Russell on the question of the recognition of 
the South, and has authorized him to declare that the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
was ready to discuss the subject. 


On June 25th Slidell writes to his government about the inter- 
view of Roebuck and Lindsay with the Emperor as follows : 

I have now to report that the interview of Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay 
with the Emperor at Fontainebleau was highly satisfactory. They were au- 
thorized to state in the House of Commons that the Emperor was not only 


willing but anxious to recognize the Confederate States, with the codperation 
of England. 


The excited debate in Parliament which followed this interview 
is a matter of history. On the last day of June, Mr. Roebuck 
pressed a motion in the House of Commons for the recognition of 
the Confederate States, and in his opening speech said that he was 
authorized by the French Emperor to state in the House of Com- 
mons that he was still anxious and willing to recognize the Confed- 
eracy, and that he had again made overtures to the English Govern- 
ment to that effect. He then spoke of the Emperor’s complaint of 
the uncourteous treatment he had received from the English Cabi- 
net, and accused the Cabinet of misrepresenting the Emperor’s 
views, of concealing his offers, and of disclosing to Mr. Seward the 
nature of the Emperor’s dispatches. In answer to this speech, 
Mr. Layard, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, declared 
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that no official communication had been received from the French 
Government since the circular note of November 10, 1862, on the 
armistice ; and Earl Russell arose and said that Baron Gros, the 
French Minister, had just told him that he had received no recent 
official communication from his government on American affairs. 
Mr. Layard further stated that the Emperor’s dispatch of Novem- 
ber 10, 1862, which was the only dispatch the Emperor could have 
possibly meant, had been at once published in “The Moniteur” and 
all the newspapers, and that Mercier himself, the French Minister 
at Washington, had communicated its contents to Mr. Seward. 

The impression left on the public by this debate was, that Roe- 
buck had misstated or that the Emperor had deliberately lied, The 
former hypothesis seemed most popular in this country, the latter in 
England. The dispatches of Mr. Slidell, however, render both of 
these solutions of the affair improbable, for various reasons. Mr. 
Roebuck and Mr. Lindsay called on Mr. Slidell immediately after 
their interview with the Emperor, and described it to him exactly 
as Roebuck did in the House of Commons. The Emperor told 
Roebuck and Lindsay only what he had often said to Slidell. 

A full discussion of the issue raised as to the disclosure to Mr. 
Seward by Lord Lyons of the French “representations ” to the Eng- 
lish Cabinet would be tedious. Mr. Seward simply denied that Lord 
Lyons had communicated to him the contents of the circular dis- 
patch. “The Moniteur,” in its explanation of the affair, admitted 
that there were no official dispatches except those which were im- ~ 
mediately printed, and that the Emperor, therefore, could not have 
made the accusation attributed to him. Both the English and 
French officials at the Foreign Offices also declared that there were 
no such official dispatches to which the Emperor could have referred 
in March, 1862. But another explanation of this imbroglio is sug- 
gested by Mr. Slidell’s dispatches. 'The Emperor may have referred 
to representations made through his minister at London in the sum- 
mer of 1861, which, as he admitted himself, were not labeled “ offi- 
cial,” and which he mentioned as early as April, 1862, in his inter- 
view with Mr. Lindsay. On this hypothesis the explanations of the 
French and English Cabinets were wide of the mark. In a note of 
M. Mocquard, the Emperor’s private secretary, to Mr. Slidell, writ- 
ten by the Emperor’s instructions for the purpose of explaining the 
matter, he admits that his Imperial Majesty had said that “the 
Cabinet of London boasted at Washington of declining such of the 
Emperor’s proposals as were in favor of the South,” but denied that 
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he meant to accuse Lord Lyons of disclosing any official dispatches 
of the French Government. 

That Earl Russell, with his dislike for the secret intrigues and 
double dealing of the Emperor, in making open professions of 
amity and good will to the United States Government while secret- 
ly urging the English Ministry by every unofficial means in his 
power to join with him in recognizing the South, saw fit to open 
Mr. Seward’s eyes on this point, is quite possible, if not probable. 
But of this there can be, of course, no clear proof. Mr. Seward’s 
published dispatches only show that he had heard many rumors, 
from many sources, of the feelings and intentions of the Emperor, 
and that he had that natural distrust of him which every one seems 
to have entertained after studying his character and career. 

Mr. Slidell’s dispatches explain more clearly Baron Gros’s denial 
of having received any recent official communications on the Ameri- 
can question from his government. M. Mocquard, in his ¢xplana- 
tion of the affair to Slidell, wrote : “On the next day after the 
interview of Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay with the Emperor, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs telegraphed Baron Gros to “ officious- 
ly” inform Lord Palmerston that, should Great Britain be willing 
to recognize the South, the Emperor would be ready to follow her 
in that way.” 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys also read to Slidell’s “friend” in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs a letter in which, after directing him 
- to sound Lord Palmerston on American affairs, and to inform him 
that France was willing to follow the English Cabinet in recog- 
nizing the Confederacy, the Emperor added, “Je me demande si je 
ne devrais pas faire dire officiellement 4 Lord Palmerston que je 
suis décidé 4 reconnaitre les Etats Confédérés.” 

It seems clear, therefore, that the Emperor did send some kind 
of dispatch to Baron Gros through M. Drouyn de Lhuys, request- 
ing the former gentleman to sound Lords Palmerston and Russell 
on the American question, and to notify them that he was ready to 
join England in recognizing the Confederacy, provided she would 
make the official proposition on the subject. Either the French 
Ambassador did not receive it, or, after Mr. Roebuck’s motion met 
with such feeble support and such violent opposition, Baron Gros, 
either with or yjthout instructions, may have deemed it proper to 
deny that he had received any official communication on the sub- 
ject of recognition, as indeed he had a right to do if what he re- 
ceived was a purely confidential dispatch. 
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While the debate on Roebuck’s motion was pending, Lee, crip- 
pled and beaten at Gettysburg, retreated beyond the Potomac, 
Vicksburg surrendered, and the crises on the battle-field and in 
diplomacy were passed at the same time. 

During the autumn and winter of 1863 the French Government, 
however, seems to have done all in its power to assist the rebel 
agents ; and Mr. Slidell still entertained hopes that the recognition 
of the South by France would precede the Archduke’s formal ac- 
ceptance of the Mexican crown. James Williams, a confidential 
agent of the Confederacy, spent two weeks at Miramar in almost 
daily communication with Maximilian, and wrote to Jefferson Davis 
that he was disposed to enter into an offensive and defensive al- 
liance with the Confederacy. Mr. Slidell’s agent in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs confirmed this, and said that he had seen the 
memorandum made by Maximilian of the conditions under which 
he would agree to accept the crown, and that the recognition of 
the Confederacy headed the list. The corvettes and iron-clads 
also approached completion, and Mr. Slidell hoped that they would 
soon put to sea. But he was doomed to bitter disappointment in 
all his hopes. 

As early as November 6th he had become uneasy at reports 
that the destination of the corvettes could be proved by the United 
States officials, and addressed the following note to the Emperor : 

The confident assertions of agents of the Washington Government, and 
certain remarks made at the Ministries of Foreign Affairs and of Marine, 
lead the undersigned to apprehend that, without consulting your Majesty, 
orders may be given that will interfere with the completion and armament 
of ships of war now being constructed at Bordeaux and Nantes for the Gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States. The undersigned has the most entire 
confidence that your Majesty, being made aware of the possibility of such 
an interference, will take the necessary steps to prevent it. The undersigned 
has no access to the Minister of Marine, and does not feel authorized to state 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs the circumstances under which the construe- 
tion of these ships was commenced. He relies upon this reason to excuse 
the liberty which he has ventured to take in addressing himself directly to 
your Majesty on a subject in which are involved not only vital interests of 
the Government which he represents, but very grave and delicate respon- 
sibilities for himself. 

Although he received some encouragement from various sources 
after the writing of the above, his worst suspicions soon proved to 
be well founded. In the following January a confidential clerk 
of the contractor who was building the corvettes absconded with 
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full proofs of their real ownership and destination, which were soon 
in Mr. Dayton’s hands. The latter at once placed them before the 
proper authorities. The corvettes were detained, and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys and the Minister of Marine both expressed to the Ameri- 
can Minister their amazement at this discovery. How genuine their 
surprise really was can be judged from Mr. Slidell’s previous com- 
munications with the Emperor, and from Mr. Slidell’s own state- 
ments. 

“The contract for the corvettes,” he writes to Mr. Benjamin, 
“was concluded only after the official consent to their armament 
and sailing was given by the Minister of Marine; and this was 
given on the representation that they were intended for commercial 
purposes, although their real character and destination were fully 
known to him—he, however, reluctantly signing the order in obe- 
dience to superior authority.” 

In the case of the Rappahannock, too, the English privateer de- 
tained in France, Mr. Slidell was again disappointed. Through his 
faithful friend Persigny he urged that she should be allowed to 
proceed to sea, and Persigny showed him the following line from 
his Majesty : 


My pear Persieny: I have given orders that the Rappahannock may 
leave the ports of France. But the American Minister must know nothing 
of it. NAPOLEON. 


But, owing to bad management and various complications, even 
the Rappahannock was detained. 

Finally, the waning hopes of Mr. Slidell were utterly destroyed. 
Maximilian came to Paris, and, to Mr. Slidell’s surprise and chagrin, 
refused to grant him an interview. After this he wrote despairing- 
ly to his government that all hope was gone, and that “the whole 
policy of the Emperor was changed.” The repeated successes of 
the North, the unpopularity of the Mexican Expedition, the compli- 
cations on the Continent, and the stubborn adherence of the English 
Cabinet to its “ waiting policy,” were sufficient to induce a far less 
vacillating man than Louis Napoleon to conciliate the North, and 
to wait upon the course of events. Of the rest of Mr. Slidell’s 
mission nothing need be said. 

The fall of Richmond rudely destroyed Louis Napoleon’s vision 
of a great Latin empire beyond the seas. Nothing was left for him 
but to withdraw with as little humiliation as possible. The begin- 
ning of that expedition found him firmly fixed upon his throne, pop- 
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ular among many classes, and supported by a successful and content- 
ed army ; the end of that expedition found him humiliated by his 
own vacillating policy and by Mr. Seward’s diplomacy, his army 
disgusted at their lack of success, discontent everywhere. A des- 
perate effort soon became necessary to prop his tottering throne. 
The march to Mexico, in a measure, led to the march to Paris. 

Some months ago one of the last survivors of the great men who 
controlled the policy of England and of the United States during the 
rebellion, Earl Russell, passed away. In his “Recollections and 
Suggestions ” he acknowledged but one grave error in his manage- 
ment of American affairs—his neglect to detain the Alabama. We 
believe that when an impartial history of the rebellion is written 
this will appear true. Whatever may be said about the hostility 
shown toward the United States by the people of England during 
the war, it is time that intelligent men should at least give credit 
to the Ministry which guided Great Britain in those troubled years, 
for its caution, honesty, and comparatively fair neutrality in the 
face of Louis Napoleon’s persistent intrigues. 

In the march of present events in Europe, if the circumstances 
«should be reversed and England should be plunged into a great war, 
it is only to be hoped that the foreign affairs of the United States 
will be managed with as much ability, discretion, and fairness, as 
were then shown by the much-abused Palmerston-Russell Cabinet. 


OweEN F. A pis. 


























IV, 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


For several years past our railway system has been operated in 
a manner that has attracted widespread attention, and has created 
a demand, not only from persons interested financially, but from 
the country at large, for some decided reform. The competitive 
struggle existing during many years, and which still exists, result- 
ing in irregular, unfair, and improper dealings with the public and 
with its vast business interests, has awakened a feeling that can 
not be longer ignored, and which can only be quieted by the adop- 
tion, promptly and firmly, of integrity of purpose and action by 
those who control these immense railway properties. The public 
has come to regard as insincere and almost farcical the repeated so- 
called trunk-line conferences, held as they have been from time 
to time with the avowed object of stopping the cutting of rates, 
with all the consequent demoralizing evils and destructive effects. 

The leading railways of the country may be thus grouped : the 
great trunk lines, which control the territory from St. Louis and 
Chicago in the West to the cities on the Atlantic seaboard, comprise 
the main arteries ; while the numerous Northwestern, Western, and 
Southwestern roads connecting with each of the trunk lines are 
essential adjuncts. No one doubts that, in case of united and effec- 
tive action on the part of the trunk lines, the cutting of rates 
would cease within a brief period ; and that, without such action 
on the part of the trunk lines, these roads will continue to act 
irregularly and with continued disastrous results. Let the tributary 
companies be separately and vigorously treated, and desired and 
valuable results will be secured. If, however, any connections are 
permitted to cut, and the trunk lines share in this cutting and loss, 
the entire system is disordered and a failure. Keep the fountain- 
heads pure, and all the currents can beyond doubt be properly con- 
trolled. It is admittedly the interest of the trunk lines to preserve 
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rates intact, and agreed schedules are adopted at irregular intervals, 
only to be broken, involving conference upon conference, culminat- 
ing usually in the restoration of the former figures. The question 
naturally arises, Why, if agreed rates are generally restored and ac- 
cepted, do violations occur with such frequency? To answer this 
question, the condition of the Western connections and the diffi- 
culty of holding them to their agreements must be examined. 
Many of these roads, being in the hands of managers who have no 
direct interest in their securities, and who are not held to any direct 
responsibility, have been operated by them to their own personal 
advantage and to the advantage of friends. The only influence 
brought to bear to compel them to join the conferences and agree 
to the restoration of rates thus far, has been the moral power of the 
managers of the trunk lines. There are exceptions, where judi- 
cious railroad men of large experience operate bankrupt roads to 
advantage ; but these cases occur only when the lines are advanta- 
geously located. In addition to the bankrupt roads, there are others 
operated almost exclusively at the expense of the stockholders. 
Their interest has been for years in default, and they are managed 
shrewdly in the interest of parties who recognize the fact that they 
will be ultimately forced under the control of the courts, and mean- 
while reap as rich a harvest as possible. Such is the character of 
many of the lines beyond the territory controlled by the great 
trunk companies and feeding them. The remainder desire the 
maintenance of regular and paying rates, and labor to secure them ; 
but find their efforts are abortive, and are forced to compete for 
traffic or allow the business to go to other channels. Looking to 
an ultimate settlement, and the formation of a pool, so that they 
may obtain a fair proportion of the traffic, they fear to fail to secure 
tonnage even at unremunerative rates. In dealing with this ques- 
tion, through rates have been exclusively considered. The trunk 
lines get the bulk of their throngh business from connecting lines ; 
and, under the system which has heretofore prevailed, when these 
connecting lines cut rates they have accepted their pro rata of the 
reductions. One of the trunk lines accepting such cut rates from 
its connecting lines, all others are forced to accept similar rates from 
their connections. Then the lack of faith on the part of the rail- 
road managers in each other has also had much to do with the non- 
maintenance of fixed rates. 

One of the chief difficulties in maintaining rates arises from the 
fact that many officials interested in Western lines, as well as in 
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some of the trunk lines, have a separate pecuniary interest in the 
cars running upon these lines, for which they obtain a certain mile- 
age, and which consequently they desire to have kept in motion 
continuously. If business can not be had at schedule rates, and 
these parties have no paramount interest in preserving them, the 
incentive for making a cut can be readily seen ; and, if the officers 
interested in the cars are possessed of sufficient influence, the neces- 
sity for cutting rates can be so explained as to prevent their correc- 
tion. In fact, to the power of these and other interested “ institu- 
tions” may be traced the greatest difficulties which the trunk lines 
have had to encounter—difficulties which, up to this time, have 
proved to be insurmountable. 

A few words as to trunk line competition, which, owing to 
obvious circumstances, is not so subject to these influences. The 
West-bound pool has during its existence been the most successful 
commercial organization, considering its character and the difficul- 
ties besetting it, that has ever been known in America. Continued 
already for more than two years, with every indication of a long 
life, and no responsibility attached to its membership other than the 
mere pledge of the parties upholding it, it may well be regarded as 
a phenomenon in railway history. That its primary objects have 
been secured its age clearly demonstrates ; and there are few who 
will doubt its usefulness and uniform success, passing as it has 
through periods of business depression and commercial inactivity 
greatly calculated to open up extended competition between the 
trunk lines. Again, the enemies of the pool both in the East and 
West, who had profited in former years by wars of the trunk lines, 
saw that an avenue to large revenues at the expense of the latter 
was about to be closed, and therefore labored to excite jealousy be- 
tween these lines ; the Wall Street and other operators resorted to 
many devices, and endeavored to stir up personal feeling and antago- 
nisms between the managers of the trunk lines, based on statements 
invented for the purpose of effecting a break. How nearly success- 
ful the many hostile influences were is well known to those man- 
agers. The results of the pool, however, have so clearly demon- 
strated the wisdom of maintaining it, that all influences inimical to 
its stability have been resisted, and the trunk lines enjoy to-day 
from a secure position the discomfiture of their enemies, and see 
that “in union there is strength,” and are likewise conscious of a 
marked endorsement of this policy by the public. They recognize 
fully that their interests on this subject are identical, and that the 
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pool must stand. Undue competition in East-bound traffic is brought 
about by the absence of a stable agreement, and the trunk lines 
are forced into it by the character of their connections. If an effec- 
tive agreement relating to East-bound traffic could be made, cutting 
be altogether stopped, and the business of the Western roads as well 
as of the trunk lines be conducted according to business rules and 
principles, under the renewed confidence as to the continued devel- 
opment of this country and continuous emigration, an era of general 
prosperity would be witnessed such as is anticipated by few. 

Having traced the causes of the evil, we see that the whole 
trouble may be attributed to a lack of responsibility in those exer- 
cising the great authority described. Agreements are made, sched- 
ules adopted, but what penalty is there for any violation of them? 
It is true that nominal charges are decided upon sometimes by cer- 
tain railroad associations, but they are not enforced by subscribing 
lines, merely because there is no sufficient authority to apply the 
penalty. This being the case, why should agreements be subscribed 
to at all? The only answer is, the belief that the moral influence 
of the trunk lines is good. This to a certain extent is true. Had 
it not been for this influence, things would have been decidedly 
worse. To this lack of responsibility, which, as has been demon- 
strated, is the most powerful infiuence for evil of the railroad sys- 
tem, can be traced at times the threatened collapse of the West- 
bound pool, and the complete failure thus far of all efforts to estab- 
lish at the leading Western points similar pools controlling East- 
bound traffic. It appeared some time since as if these pools would 
be successfully formed, and several began to operate. Chicago, 
however, it was claimed, could not be pooled; and those who 
wished the pool system to be a failure seized upon this as a pretext 
for breaking up pooling at Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and other cen- 
ters. A temporary agreement has since been made to pool the 
business of Chicago for the control of East-bound traffic, and it 
is hoped this will lead to the formation of similar pools at other 
centers. 

Passenger associations are in nominal existence, and from births 
under pleasant auspices, with a brilliant future before them, have 
so steadily degenerated that there are now very few companies 
which deem them of sufficient importance to allow their passen- 
ger agents to attend the periodical meetings. They have formed 
agreements ; but, notwithstanding all efforts to the contrary, rates 
have been cut and fares reduced lower and lower. Affecting, as 
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these organizations could, so beneficially the revenues of the cor- 
porations, their only good thus far has been to secure at times a 
restoration of rates for a brief period. 

As to the effect on the roads themselves, no difference of opinion 
exists in reference to the disaster and discredit to all concerned, 
They are compelled to do the same amount of work and employ 
the same equipment as though their traffic were remunerative. 
The damage to their rolling stock and roadway, considering the 
increased rapid transit demanded during the period of excessive 
competition, is greater than when they are operated under ordinary 
conditions, and their entire expenses are proportionately increased, 
while their revenues are lessened. While this is the result of com- 
petition in through freights, the local traffic and that to and from 
non-competing points are forced to submit to unreasonable discrim- 
ination at the hands of the railway companies ; for, although the vol- 
ume of business is greater, the revenue is not increased, and they 
must indirectly bear a disproportionate share of the expenses of the 
entire line. This has been the case for years, and formerly the people 
were content with protests ; but recently they have assumed a more 
determined and aggressive attitude, and their efforts to secure a 
recognition of their claims by the railway companies have culmi- 
nated, as known, in appeals to State legislative bodies for relief 
from the alleged discriminative policy. While members of the 
State Legislatures comprehend that there should and necessarily 
must be a difference between the proportions of rates from com- 
peting points and between long and short distances—that is, be- 
tween through and local rates—they, for obvious reasons, unite 
with the extremists in endeavoring to secure the passage of such 
acts as will compel the establishment of rates to satisfy local de- 
mands. 

The facts stated show but a portion of the very serious evils 
growing out of unregulated railroad management. 


What shall be the Remedy ? 


It is generally believed that a legion of theories can be applied 
by which relief could be afforded ; but the subject, while appar- 
ently controllable, is extremely complicated and difficult. The mere 
fact that a system is in operation in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain which is successful would lead to the supposition that it 
could be advantageously inaugurated here ; but, as is the case with 
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many other European national measures, it would be inoperative 
under our republican institutions. The English system, however, 
offers many useful suggestions, and is well worthy of attention in 
this connection. It has been the subject of national legislation in 
that country for years, several successive Parliaments having been 
called upon to improve it. The acts of 1854 and 1873 appear to 
embrace the most important legislation in reference to railways. 
The act for “the better regulation of railways and canal traffic of 
1854,” of the British Government, provided merely that railroad 
and canal companies should extend facilities for receiving and for- 
warding freight and passengeys without improper discrimination 
or partiality. The higher Crown courts were fully authorized to 
receive and investigate complaints as to violations of this act, with 
authority also to issue injunctions against the respondents. Diso- 
bedience under the injunction was visited by a process against one 
or more of the directors of any such company, or against any owner, 
lessee, contractor, or any other person disobeying ; and the courts 
were empowered to impose a fine not exceeding two hundred 
pounds per day for every day that the injunction was ignored. 
The companies were further liable for damage to stock or merchan- 
dise occasioned by default or neglect, notwithstanding any notice, 
etc., of the company limiting their liability ; but not denying the 
right of the carrier to make such conditions, subject to the decision 
of the Court as to their justice and reasonableness. The act speci- 
fied limited damages to live-stock except in special cases. 

This act was succeeded in 1873 by “An act to make better 
provision for carrying into effect the railway and canal traffic act 
of 1854, and for other reasons,” which created a Railway Commis- 
sion of three persons and two assistants. One of the Commissioners 
was to be experienced in law and one experienced in the railway 
business. Provisions were made for the removal of a Commissioner 
for inability or misbehavior. The Commissioners were armed with 
an official seal recognized by the courts, and were authorized to act 
regardless of any vacancy in their number. They were compelled 
within three months from the period of appointment to dispose of 
all moneyed interests in any railway or canal company ; were not 
zllowed to accept during office any such interest, and could not 
exercise jurisdiction in a case where they were directly or indirectly 
interested. All complaints of discrimination, etc., made by the 
Boards of Trade or individuals under the former act were trans- 
ferred to them, they being invested with all authority formerly 
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reposed in the courts, which ceased to exercise jurisdiction in rail- 
way matters except to enforce the decisions of the Commissioners. 
On the receipt of a complaint the Commissioners were directed to 
notify the respondents, and to act in cases of arbitration under gen- 
eral or special acts. In the matter of through rates the company 
desiring to forward freight over other lines was required to notify 
the latter within ten days of the proposed through rate and route 
and proportions. If not objected to within the specified period, the 
rate was considered accepted ; and, if objected to, was referred to 
the Commissioners for decision. If the demurrer was to the appor- 
tionment, the rate went into operation and the subsequent decision 
was retrospective. In any other event the rate was suspended until 
the decision was obtained. In deciding the apportionment of the 
rate the Commissioners were required to consider all of the sur- 
rounding circumstances, including any special expense in the con- 
struction, maintenance, or operation of the proposed route or any 
portion of it. No line could be compelled to accept a less mileage 
rate than at that time received by a competing line. These through- 
rate provisions also applied to steam-vessels operated by the railway 
companies interested. Municipal or other public corporations, local 
or harbor boards, could lodge complaints without proving that 
they were aggrieved, it being necessary to accompany the com- 
plaint with a Board of Trade certificate. The companies were re- 
quired to keep a list of special and schedule rates in a place of 
public access, and to furnish any required information regarding 
their business. The Commissioners were authorized to determine 
terminal charges not fixed by national legislation. The railway 
and canal companies were not permitted to consolidate without the 
Commissioners’ consent, and only after the terms of agreement had 
been thoroughly published. Differences as to transportation of 
mails were referred to the Commissioners. The Assistant Commis- 
sioners possessed similar authority, but acted under instructions 
from their superiors, who were empowered to employ clerks, officers, 
scientific and other experts to decide all questions of law and fact, 
and were clothed with all the authority of a civil court. Any of 
the civil courts were instructed to enforce the decisions of the Com- 
missioners, and, in an appeal, to decide any question of law without 
costs to them, their decisions not to be stayed pending the appeal. 
They were also empowered to sit collectively or individually, and 
in open court or secret, and required to make annual reports to the 
Government. In 1874 an amendment was adopted transferring the 
VOL, CXXIX.—NO, 275. 25 
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authority in questions concerning transportation companies from 
the Boards of Trade to the Railway Commissioners. 

English legislation, it will be seen, was with a view to regulate, 
not so much the general policy of the roads, as to protect minor 
corporations, and the people whose money is invested in them, a 
thing that is so desirable in this country. The act of 1854 appears 
to have been intended as an experiment, in which the matter of 
extending facilities to persons and corporations without discrimina- 
tion, prejudice, disadvantage, or partiality, is specially provided for, 
and the question of through rates, although implied, is not specified. 
The enforcement of this act was left altogether to the superior 
courts ; but in 1873 the later act was issued, defining particularly 
the matter of facilities as applying to through-freight traffic and 
the apportionment of charges for the same. To carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, which evidently contemplated a speedy settle- 
ment of all railway differences, authority was transferred from the 
courts to a Railway Commission created by it. A competent law- 
yer and a competent railway man were necessary as members of 
that Commission, strengthening their final decision ; and, all being 
disinterested parties, were well able to assume a settlement of any. 
question. The law was cast iron and the tribunal was all-powerful. 
One clause especially of the act is adaptable to a like commission 
or pool in this country, viz., the provision demanding in a question 
of apportionment the consideration of any extraordinary circum- 
stances or expense surrounding the construction or operation of the 
road at issue ; and in no instance could the proportion be made less 
than that received by a rival line. Access by the general public to 
schedules and rate lists was also a good provision, as well as that 
making any individual or corporation an informant in charges of 
violations. 

The first duty of the Railway Commissioners was to simplify 
the methods of procedure on applications, dispensing with certain 
forms and placing a company on its defense without delay. Among 
the first cases before the Commissioners the railway companies 
were charged with discriminating in favor of themselves against 
carriers, in not deducting from a through rate, including delivery, 
a proper amount for goods carted by the complainants. In one in- 
stance they were made to divide the rate in order to show the proper 
amount for cartage. In the other case the complainant compro- 
mised and was made an agent of the company, thus demonstrating 
that the railway companies were not only not allowed to show par- 
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tiality to themselves but also not to discriminate between customers. 

In another case a railway company was defended in discriminating 

in favor of a corporation and against private individuals, it being 

shown that the general public were benefited by having the price of 

the product of the corporation reduced in consequence. All of these 

were under a section taken from the act of 1854 regarding the.ex- | 

tension of uniform facilities. Under the section of the act of 1873 

providing for the reference by arbitration of differences between 

railway companies, a case occurred in which a company as lessee | 

failed to account for receipts for terminal expenses to the leased line, 

which were decided under the agreement to comprise a portion of 

the general receipts. Another was where it was found necessary to 

adapt the gauge of one road to the cars of another running over it. 

The question was decided by establishing the respective rights of 

the two companies and fixing a table of rates. This case was ad- 

justed after several years’ litigation. Questions as to divisions of 

through rates according to mileage also arose, but were settled by 

the companies preliminary to a general hearing by the Commission- d 

ers. During the second year the Commissioners were called upon 

principally to decide upon questions of discriminations on the part 

of the railway companies between customers. . Rates were proved : 

to have been charged higher and lower than those fixed by the 

schedules, and the schedule rates were restored. Abatements in | 
\ 
} 
| 








charges to persons agreeing to patronize a certain company were 

discovered on complaint and stopped. Rebates for terminal service 

performed by customers were stopped on complaint of parties at a 
corresponding station where an opportunity did not offer for the 
performance of similar service. A number of cases of disagreement 
in reference to through rates and routes were submitted to the Com- 
missioners and equitably adjusted. In one or two cases the juris- 
diction of the Commissioners was contested, but, this being decided 
in their favor, the questions at issue were privately arranged. There 
were no appeals allowed from the decisions of the Commissioners, 
inasmuch as the exceptions were not based on questions of law. 

No national legislation has been seriously presented on this sub- 
ject in the United States except in the “ Reagan Anti-Freight Dis- 
crimination Bill,” which, while it is impracticable, suggests some | 
good points. This bill, as modified and amended, provides against 
discriminative fright rates in interstate traffic, forbids the issue of 
rebates or drawbacks, or the formation of pools or agreements be- 
tween competing lines, prohibits delays or interruption of traffic, con- 
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cessions in rates and charges, and exempts broken car-loads. This is 
the bill in brief ; and while its author’s objects are probably good, 
if it should be adopted and put into effect, it would be liable to 
lead to complications from which it is doubtful whether even he 
could suggest an effectual plan of relief. The burden of its reform- 
atory feature is to prevent unfair discrimination, and nothing is 
more patent than that the trunk-line managers themselves would 
do everything in their power to secure this result if presented in a 
practicable form ; but even after benefiting by the experience in- 
cident to the opposition to the original bill, it is plainly demon- 
strated that Mr. Reagan is still largely at fault in pressing it in its 
present shape. 

The measure aims to cure the effects without treating the cause. 
Nothing can be more beneficial than the stopping of the rebate and 
drawback system, under cover of which the principal cutting is 
successfully carried on ; but, while the interests of the roads are in 
securing a great bulk of business rather than an equitable division 
of profits, their ends can not be accomplished if agreements and 
compacts are prohibited. Fluctuation in rates, consequent discrim- 
ination, etc., are not the result of legitimate competition, but the 
consequence of ruinous warfare, treachery, and dishonesty between 
the various roads. The Reagan bill does not prohibit competition, 
but indirectly encourages, while ostensibly discountenancing it. 
The greatest injustice is that the bill does not cover water trans- 
portation or water and rail traffic ; as, between the seaboard and 
Chicago, for illustration, lines having lake and rail connections 
would be exempt from the penalties of the bill. The interstate 
clauses, which are the burden of the measure, are also unjust. <A 
road: beginning and ending in a State, as in the case of one of the 
trunk lines, would have an unfair advantage over its competitors, 
and, although a through line, could break freight bulk at the bor- 
ders of the State in which it originates, and thus evade the provis- 
ions of the bill. For obvious reasons, the placing of local traffic on 
the same basis as through business can not prove operative. If rates 
were equalized or local schedules reduced by pro rata arrangement, 
the railways could not pay expenses; and no sane person will 
argue for a moment that freight transported from station to station 
and over short distances should pay as little revenue per mile as 
that carried to distant points at greatly decreased comparative ex- 
pense. Any measures brought before Congress constructed to meet 
popular feeling may be expected to be crude, as in the case of the 
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Reagan bill; because, unless prepared by persons who understand 
and appreciate the railroad situation, they must necessarily be in- 
complete. Generally, behind such movements in State Legislatures 
are local influences and local shippers, with arguments as to the 
effects of the so-called discriminations against local patrons, quoting 
the difference pro rata between through and local charges, and 
making a showing which excites the sympathies of the congres- 
sional representative, as it had previously worked upon the inhab- 
itants along the line of road, who perhaps are not directly inter- 
ested in the question of railway charges, but enjoy the privilege 
of the elective franchise, and whose influence in common with that 
of their fellow citizens is courted and secured. The representative 
then proposes a bill which is calculated to correct the discrepancies 
complained of, and perhaps if passed would ‘not really work much 
damage to the railway companies. But, when the bill gets before 
the Legislature, other agencies develop, and not only are sweeping 
and radical measures ingrafted on it, but its condition is so altered 
that its author would fail to recognize it. The clauses originally 
intended to cover the purposes of the author are entirely superseded 
by impracticable sections. This is the immediate result of friend- 
ship for the railway interests, of lobby and other influences, and 
of the peculiar views of individuals who have ideas on every sub- 
ject which they must ventilate. Thus the measure is crippled and 
burdened ; and, if perchance it pass one branch of the legislative 
body, it is so encompassed by fallacious features that the other 
branch will not lend itself to enacting its absurdities. It appears 
that Congress alone can not be relied upon to correct the evils of 
the railway system, and for similar reasons the State Legislatures 
can not treat the subject successfully. Where can and must the 
remedy be found? To an unbiased mind conversant with the de- 
tails of the subject, the inquiry can receive but one answer. The 
remedy lies first with the railway companies themselves, and sec- 
ondly with the national and State Legislatures. But how is this 
to be effected? The railway interests must propose the necessary 
measures, and, in case of their failure in putting them into effect, 
Congress must second and support them, and must be called upon 
to assert and apply its power in a matter where one of the greatest 
and most important moneyed and business interests of the country 
is involved. While Congress is authorized and empowered to act 
in questions of interstate commerce, it can not control or regulate 
commerce within a State, and here a strong feature of the subject 
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becomes most prominent. It has been demonstrated why through 
traffic must apparently be conducted to some extent irrespective of 
local interest, because of competition ; but if competition be re- 
moved, and laws be framed exclusively to regulate through traffic, 
the question of local rates would be entirely changed, and influ- 
ences and evils more difficult to be dealt with than the former ones 
would be developed. Therefore, while Congress solves the prob- 
lem from a national standpoint, the codperation of the State Legis- 
latures with the railway interests must be secured on local questions. 

In the general discussion, the subject of water transportation 
and its relations to the railroad lines demands especial attention. 
This is a feature not treated in the Reagan bill, but it is one of the 
most important, as shaping the policy of the railroads with refer- 
ence to freight traffic at certain periods. Water lines, or part rail 
and part water lines, can not be governed in common with “ all-rail” 
lines, but must be separately classified and controlled. In treating 
them the attendant circumstances must be regarded, and conces- 
sions made on general grounds of differential rates. As regards 
dispatch, facilities for accommodations, and working, the railroads 
are vastly superior, and “odds” should be given to the weaker and 
less favored competitors. Determined opposition will be encoun- 
tered, but the urgency of combining this interest with that of rail- 
roads must be appreciated. 

Another important factor of the subject is the question of pas- 
senger traffic, which has for years been notoriously irregular and 
unsatisfactory. A review of the entire passenger traffic of the 
country, say for five years past, will demonstrate that there has 
been no comparative yearly increase during this period, except at 
the time of the Centennial Exhibition, and a careful survey of that 
exceptional year shows that the revenues were disproportionate 
with the increased bulk of business. This important railway de- 
partment should exhibit a steady growth. Much has been done to 
contribute to this end, and yet all efforts to afford a healthy impetus 
have failed. The result can only be attributed to the unfavorable 
condition of the present railway system, combined with the general 
depression of business produced by the panic of 1873. The West- 
bound trunk line pool has been applied exclusively to the work- 
ing of freight traffic, and here it is claimed a great mistake has 
been made. Whether this be so or not, the fact remains patent 
that, in the effort to reform the system, the passenger traffic must 
not be neglected, but should receive the attention of those who are 
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to take the matter under effective control. The West-bound trunk 
line pool was organized experimentally. Its success has exceeded 
the greatest expectations of its founders, its history having been 
one of uniform victory in the face of almost insurmountable oppo- 
sition and difficulties. 

A recapitulation shows that the evils lie mainly with the eon- 
nections of the great trunk lines, the irresponsibility of a large 
number of them, and the lack of good faith in making agreements 
and in sustaining them. All of these culminate in the cutthroat 
policy and unprincipled dealings assuming the respectable title of 
“competition.” It is competition after a fashion, but it involves 
extravagances and lack of honesty, which not only affect the of- 
fenders, but permeate all railway companies, and necessarily injure 
the respectable corporations and those which desire to operate under 
an honest policy. It entails disaster to all interests involved, ex- 
cites the disgust and contempt of the people, and opens up avenues 
for movements calculated to work great mischief and loss. The 
pernicious effects are witnessed in the large number of bankrupt 
roads throughout the country, in others struggling to maintain 
their existence, and which, unless there be a prompt change, must 
sooner or later end in a more general financial ruin ; stockholders’ 
money recklessly squandered in keeping up false policies, and the 
entailing of immense losses and injuries upon the stockholders of 
the great trunk lines themselves. Thus increased bad feeling is 
being engendered in every community, which will inevitably result, 
if not remedied, in unwise legislation, calculated to work inestimable 
damage to the railroads and country at large. 

The only safe, expedient, and practicable remedy, in the judg- 
ment of many thoughtful and patriotic citizens, lies in the organi- 
zation of a competent and reliable pool through the instrumentality 
of the combined railway and commercial interests of the land, un- 
der a commission with final authority, and composed of persons with 
no other interests at stake than to perform faithfully their duties 
as arbitrators. The success of the West-bound trunk line pool 
would indicate, although it has not been surrounded by the same 
difficulties, that a general pooling of all the roads in the country is 
feasible. The recent appointment, with fixed salaries, of Messrs. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., David A. Wells, and John A. Wright, 
as arbitrators, furnishes such a commission as, with full powers 
upon all points, should ultimately succeed in bringing about results 
which will meet with the general approval of not only those interested 
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in railways, but of the country at large. The character of these gen- 
tlemen is a sufficient guarantee to the public as to the value of the 
Commission, in case they be clothed with such ample powers as 
will enable them to enforce their decisions. It is understood that 
they have been invested with power to make their decisions final 
and obligatory, and that they have been requested to present a plan 
under which those decisions can be made absolutely operative. It 
has been urged upon many railway managers recently that the best 
manner to arrange this power will be for each governing line to de- 
posit a large sum with the Board of Arbitration, subject to distri- 
bution to the aggrieved parties by them in case of infringement of 
contract, and this fund, whenever diminished, to be reinstated un- 
der orders from the arbitrators. If experience, under the super- 
vision of a permanent board of such high character, should show 
that State and national legislation will be required in justice to all 
interests, such legislation can doubtless be obtained as will prove 
judicious and valuable alike for the railway companies and the 
people. If reasonable and proper rates of transportation can be 
thus established and maintained, the requisite capital for the ad- 
ditional railways that will be necessary to aid the growth and 
progress of the country can then be obtained, and so equitable an 
improvement will be effected in the control and management of 
railways that it will prove as valuable to the public of the United 
States as the system adopted in Great Britain has proved for the 
people and for railway properties there. Legitimate competition 
would not be suspended ; but the reckless system of forcing enor- 
mous business at irregular and unremunerative rates, as at present, 
for the advantage of the few and at the expense of the many, would 
be brought to an end. All legitimate agencies to develop and fos- 
ter trade would be utilized, illegitimate and costly agencies would 
be dispensed with, and rates would at the same time be sustained 
at a reasonable and proper standard. 

These statements, though imperfect, will, it is hoped, serve to 
present for public consideration the principal causes and effects of 
the wild and unsatisfactory history of railway management for 
many years past, and to aid in effecting a solution of the great rail- 


way problem. 
Rosert GARRETT. 

















v. 
THE DIARY OF A PUBLIC MAN. 


UNPUBLISHED PASSAGES OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


PART IIL 


MR. SUMNER AND MR, CAMERON. 


Washington, March 3d.—I received this morning a note from 
, asking me to come at once, if possible, to his house, and 
going there instantly, as I chanced to be free to do, I found to my 
surprise that he had sent for me to meet Senator Sumner, whom I 
found engaged in close conversation with him, and who greeted me 
with a warmth a little out of proportion, as I thought, to the rela- 
tions between us, for I have never affected an admiration which I 
certainly have never felt for Mr. Sumner. 

It was soon explained when I found that Senator Sumner had 
asked to send for me in order that he might urge me to call 
at once upon Mr. Lincoln and represent to him “in the strongest 
language which you can command—for no language can be too 
strong ”—the dreadful consequences to the influence and success of 
the new Administration which must follow his nomination of Mr, 
Simon Cameron to a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. Sumner’s conviction 
was absolute that Mr. Lincoln had bound himself by a political 
bargain in this case, which would itself suffice to blast his reputa- 
tion as an honest man were it made known, as it would surely be ; 
but he treated this as a small evil in comparison with the mischief 
sure to be done by the presence in the Cabinet of such a person as 
Mr. Cameron, “reeking with the stench of a thousand political 
bargains worse than this.” 

When he had abated a little of the vehemence of his language, 
I took occasion to ask why I should have been requested to inter- 
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vene in such a matter, and on what grounds Mr. Sumner and —— 
had reached what seemed to me the extraordinary conclusion that I 
could be induced to meddle with it. Senator Sumner interrupted 
me by asking, somewhat more peremptorily than I quite liked, 
whether I needed to be informéd of the true nature of this “ politi- 
cal Judas from Pennsylvania, whom Providence had marked with 
the capillary sign of his character, and who might have sat to 
Leonardo da Vinci for the picture in the Milanese refectory.” All 
this made me but the more indisposed to listen to him, but I finally 
succeeded in ascertaining that he had sent for me on the strength 
of ’s assurances as to the way in which Mr. Lincoln had been 
kind enough to speak of me to himself. I hastened to assure them 
both that any good opinion which Mr. Lincoln might have of me 
must have been based upon my careful abstinence from precisely 
such interferences—“ impertinent interferences,” I quietly called 
them—with his affairs, as the intervention to which they desired to 
urge me would certainly be. I told them how extremely slight my 
acquaintance was with the President-elect, to which replied 
that Mr. Lincoln himself had cited my representations in favor of 
one gentleman whom he hoped to include among his advisers as 
having been “the most decisive endorsement” with him of that 
choice. I could only reiterate my surprise ; and Mr. Sumner in- 
sisting upon his theme, began again with more fervor, if possible. 
He very soon gave me the true secret of his extreme anxiety on 
this point. He asked me what interest I or my friends could have 
in such a preponderance as the Middle States seemed destined_to 
have in the Cabinet if Mr. Seward and Mr. Cameron were to enter 
it together, and in what way it could advance our wishes or pur- 
poses to allow the New England States, “the cradle and the spinal 
life of the Republican party,” to be “humiliated and thrust below 
the salt at the board which, but for them, would never have been 
spread ”—with much more to the same general effect, but all this 
with an intensity and bitterness quite indescribable. was more 
temperate in his expressions, but almost equally urgent with me to 
do what I was compelled again and again in the clearest terms to 
let them understand that nothing under heaven could make me do, 
even if I had the fullest belief that my action could in any way 
affect the matter, which I certainly had not. It astonished me to 
see how hard it was apparently for Mr. Sumner to understand that 
my objections to codperating with and himself did not in 
some way arise out of some relations of my own with Senator 
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Cameron—out of some doubt on my part as to the measure of m.» 
chief to be apprehended from Senator Cameron’s political reputa- 
tion, and from the nature of the appointments sure to be made and 
favored by him. 

It was idle for me to assure him again and again that I knew 
perhaps as much of Pennsylvania politicians in general, and of 
Senator Cameron in particular, as other people, and should regret 
as much as he possibly could any “predominance” of Pennsylva- 
nia politicians in the new Administration. Nothing could stop 
him ; and he insisted on telling me a succession of stories to illus- 
trate the unscrupulousness of Mr. Cameron, one of which he declared 
had been told in his own presence and in a company of gentlemen 
by a chief agent in the transaction, who seemed to regard it, said 
Mr. Sumner, as a brilliant triumph of political skill, a thing to be 
proud of, and a decisive proof of the fitness of Senator Cameron for 
any office in the country. , 


A CURIOUS CHAPTER IN PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS, 


It was to the effect that, when Mr. Cameron found his election 
to the Senate in grave doubt, he turned the day in his own favor 
by taking a pecuniary risk which eventually resulted in his making 
a considerable sum of money. According to Mr. Sumner’s version 
of the affair, the person who gave the history of it in his presence, 
and who is certainly a prominent man in the financial circles of 
Philadelphia, stated that a leading member of the Legislature (I 
think he said a State Senator) offered to vote for Mr. Cameron, and 
to induce two or more of his friends to do the same thing, if he 
could be relieved of some local indebtedness in the place where he 
resided and put in the way of a livelihood elsewhere, his constitu- 
ents being so hostile to Mr. Cameron that it probably would not 
be agreeable for him to continue among them after Mr. Cameron’s 
election through his help to the Senate. No bribe passed ; but the 
local legislator was appointed to a remunerative position in the way 
of his calling (as a lawyer, I think) in one of the great Philadelphia 
corporations, and removed to that city, having previously paid off 
his local indebtedness with a loan from Mr. Cameron on the security 
of some stock which he happened to hold in a small railway, at that 
time of no appreciable value. 

The loan was never called for, but through some subsequent 
legislation the small railway in question was brought into a more 
extensive railway system, and the collateral in Mr. Cameron’s hands 
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~advanced to a value far exceeding the amount for which it had 
been ostensibly hypothecated. After listening to Mr. Sumner for 
a considerable time, I finally asked him why he did not go himself 
to Mr. Lincoln and depict the Senator from Pennsylvania in the 
dark colors in which he had represented him to us. He intimated 
that he had already done so, and after a little the conversation took 
a turn which confronted me with the painful conviction that all 
this indignation about Senator Cameron had its origin not so much 
in any real horror of the Pennsylvanian element in politics as in the 
belief, which I hope is well grounded, that the presence of Mr. 
Cameron and Mr. Seward in the Cabinet will confirm Mr. Lincoln 
in his disposition to pursue a conservative conciliatory policy which 
may bring the seceded States back into the Union, rather than a 
policy aimed at a complete separation of the slaveholding from the 
non-slaveholding region. 


NO WAR FOR THE UNION, AND NO UNION, 


It did not surprise me, of course, to find Mr. Sumner aiming at 
such a result, but the acquiescence in his views of does both sur- 
prise and pain me. I asked them if they did not think it better, from 
the point of view of the negroes, for whom they seem to be so deeply 
concerned, that slavery should be held for eventual execution with- 
in the Union—now that events had so clearly demonstrated the in- 
compatibility of the institution as a permanent feature of Southern 
society with that general peace and order which must be as essen- 
tial to the South as to the North—than that slavery should be ex- 
cluded from the influences of freedom in a new confederacy, organ- 
ized to uphold and develop it ; but I could bring neither of them to 
reason on the subject. Mr. Sumner grew very warm again. He was 
as much horrified as I could be or any man at the idea of an armed 
conflict between the sections. “Nothing could possibly be so hor- 
rible or so wicked or so senseless as a war” ; but between a war for 
the Union which was not to be thought of, and “a corrupt con- 
spiracy to preserve the Union,” he saw, he said, little choice, and he 
desired to see the new Administration formed “supremely in the in- 
terests of freedom.” As for the slaveholding States, let them take 
their curse with them if they were judicially blinded so to do. He 
quoted some lines, I think of Whittier, about their right to make 
themselves the scandal and the shame of “God’s fair universe,” as 
embodying his conceptions of what we ought now to recognize as 
the policy of freedom, and then he recurred finally to the original 
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theme,’and once more in concert with —— began about the visit 
they wished me to make to Mr. Lincoln. I was forced at last to tell 
them both explicitly that, while I fully agreed with them as to the 
supreme necessity of avoiding any collision or conflict between the 
States, and had no fear of any such catastrophe, my hope of avert- 
ing it rested mainly upon my hope that Mr. Lincoln was of one 
mind with Mr. Seward on the subject, and would direct his efforts 
to a conciliatory preservation of the Union ; and that neither Mr. 
Seward nor Mr. Cameron could possibly have less faith than myself 
in any “ policy of freedom” which contemplated the possibility of a 
severed Union, or less disposition to favor such a policy. It was 
not at all a pleasant conversation, but it was a necessary conver- 
sation, as I am sorry to find, and it is painfully evident that the new 
Administration will have to contend with a Northern as well as with 
a Southern current of disaffection and disunion much stronger than 
I had allowed myself to suspect. 

In the evening I saw Mr. Douglas, and, without telling him 
whom I had seen to bring me to such a conviction, I expressed to 
him my conviction that unless Mr. Seward entered the Cabinet, 
and entered it with some colleague upon whom he could rely for 
support in a conservative policy, Mr. Lincoln would be drifted out 
to sea, and the country with him. 

I found that the incidents of Saturday had been communicated 
to him, and, as I inferred, though he did nut say so, by Mr. Lincoln 
himself ; and I was much relieved to find that he entertains no 
doubt of Mr. Seward’s nomination, and of his confirmation. He 
told me that Mr. Seward yesterday received assurances to that ef- 
fect from Senator Hunter, of Virginia, through , and he agreed 
with me that, whatever our private opinions of the political habits 
and ideas of Mr. Cameron might be, it was most important that no 
effort should be made to displace him at this hour from the Cabi- 
net, at the risk of seeing a man, either of the type of the Blairs, put 
in who will press things to a bloody contest, or of the opinion which 
I fear Mr. Chase represents, that the South and slavery had better 
be gotten rid of once for all and together. Mr. Douglas used the 
strongest language as to his own determination to stand by Mr. 
Lincoln in a temperate, resolute Union policy, and I must own that 
I never saw him to such good advantage. He was perfectly frank 
in admitting that he would regard such a policy adopted by Mr. 
Lincoln as a virtual vindication of his own policy during and be- 
fore the Presidential election, and that he believed it would eventu- 
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ally destroy, if successful, the organization of the Republican party 
as a political power; but a man who received a million and a half of 
votes in a Presidential contest has a right to feel, and Mr. Douglas 
evidently does feel, that he speaks for a great popular force in the 
country. But, as I have often felt before, so I felt again this even- 
ing, that Mr. Douglas really is a patriotic American in the strong, 
popular sense,of that phrase. He had seen Mr. Lincoln to-day, and 
he intimated to me that he had heard that part of the message read 
which touches the assertion of the invalidity of the acts of seces- 
sion, and that he was entirely satisfied with it. To use his own 
expression, it will do for all constitutional Democrats to “ brace 
themselves against.” I repeated to him what Lord Lyons had said 
to me the other day, and asked him what ground Mr. Lincoln has 
taken on the questions raised by the seizure of Southern forts, and 
by the fortifications put up in Charleston against Fort Sumter. 
He says that since Mr. Lincoln reached Washington he has in- 
serted in the message a distinct declaration that, while he regards 
it as in his duty to “hold, occupy, and possess” the property 
and places belonging to the Government and to collect the duties, 
he will not attempt to enforce the strict rights of the Govern- 
ment where hostility to the United States is great and univer- 
sal. I then told him that Mr. Seward, some days ago, had as- 
sured me that he believed he would be able to induce Mr. Lin- 
coln to take such a position as this, and that it would suffice, he 
thought, as a basis of negotiation with the seceded States, and give 
the people breathing-time to recover their senses at the South ; and 
we came to the conclusion, which I was very glad to reach, that 
Mr. Seward’s counsels must have brought Mr. Lincoln to this stand, 
in which I have no sort of doubt, and Mr. Douglas has none, that 
the great majority of the Northern people of both parties will sup- 
port him. 


TELEGRAPHING TO PRESIDENT DAVIS AT MONTGOMERY. 


It was late when I left Mr. Douglas, but when I reached home 
I found waiting for me with a most anxious face. He opened 
his business to me at once, which was to ask my advice as to what 
he should do with a message brought to him by ——, one of Mr. 
Seward’s New York men here, who desired him, in Mr. Seward’s 
name, to have it sent to-night by telegraph to Mr. Davis at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. had assured him that it was expected, 
arrangements having been made that such a message should be sent, 
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and that he would do a public service by sending it. I asked if 
he had the message, which he produced. It bore a signature not 
known to me, and was a simple statement to the effect that the tone 
of Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural message would be conciliatory. I asked 
—— what his objection was to sending such a message, which cer- 
tainly could do no one any harm and which was probably enough true, 
when he called my attention to the fact that it was addressed to Mr. 
Davis as President of the Confederate States. I laughed, and told 
him that I saw no harm in that any more than in addressing Mr. 
Davis as Pope of Rome, and that I thought he might safely do as 
he preferred about it, especially as he had apparently agreed with 
Mr. Seward’s friend to send it. I asked him then why this myste- 
rious friend came to him with such a request, upon which he said 
that he had known the man very well in Wall Street, and had had 
occasion to avail himself of his services at various times. I finally 
advised him to send the message, rather than make any further 
confidences or communication about it, and to be a little more care- 
ful hereafter as to his associates and allies. He was in a curiously 
perturbed state of mind, and I am afraid has been going into stock 
speculations again. 

As to , from whom he got his message, he told me a curi- 
ous story, which helps to explain the sort of irritation which Mr. 
Seward’s particular followers so often show about him, as well 
as to confirm my own not very high opinion of some of these New 
York men in whom he takes such an interest apparently. It ap- 
pears that, before the message was handed to him, he had a long 
conversation with on the subject of the President’s message, 
and that, after trying in vain to get a definite statement about it 
from his New York friend, he had twitted the latter until he lost 
his temper so far as to admit that, when he had pressed Mr. Seward 
for light as to the President’s message this very morning, Mr. Sew- 
ard had finally put him off with the extraordinary statement that 
“all he had to do to insure a peaceful settlement of the whole busi- 
ness was to be sure and buy a lot of tickets to the inauguration ball 
and make it a grand success ; that would satisfy the country, and 
lead to peace.” 

I really could not stand this, but burst into a fit of laughter, 
which seemed to annoy —— more than it amused him. He grew 
quite hot as to Mr. Seward’s levity and indifference to the in- 
terests of his “friends,” protesting that it was nothing less than 
an outrage on the part of Mr. Seward to put off in this way a man 
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of wealth and influence who was devoted to him, and who had a 
great material interest at stake in learning whether we were to 
have war with the seceded States or not, as he was a large owner 
of steamers which the Government would need to charter if there 
was to be a war or even a large warlike demonstration. I lost my 
patience a little with this, and told promptly that, if these 
were the motives of his New York friend, Mr. Seward: deserved 
credit for putting him off with a recommendation to buy ball- 
tickets, but he came back at me triumphantly with the dispatch to 
Montgomery which his New York friend had secured at the end of 
a second visit to Mr. Seward, as a decisive sign of the peaceful 
prospect before us, and which he finally took away, saying that he 
would send it. 





THE MILITARY INAUGURATION OF MR. LINCOLN. 


Washington, March 4th.—I am sure we must attribute to the 
mischievous influence of the Blairs the deplorable display of per- 
fectly unnecessary, and worse than unnecessary, military force 
which marred the inauguration to-day, and jarred so scandalously 
upon the tone of the inaugural. Nothing could have been more 
ill-advised or more ostentatious than the way in which the troops 
were thrust everywhere upon the public attention, even to the 
roofs of the houses on Pennsylvania Avenue, on which little squads 
of sharpshooters were absurdly stationed. I never expected to ex- 
perience such a sense of mortification and shame in my own coun- 
try as I felt to-day, in entering the Capitol through hedges of 
marines armed to the teeth. , of Massachusetts, who felt as I 
did—indeed, I have yet to find a man who did not—recalled to me, 
as we sat in the Senate-chamber, the story of old Josiah Quincy, 
the President of Harvard College, who, having occasion to visit the 
Boston court-house during one of the fugitive-slave excitements in 
that city, found the way barred by an iron chain. The sentinels 
on duty recognized him, and stooped to raise the chain, that he 
might pass in, but the old man indignantly refused, and turned 
away, declaring that he would never pass into a Massachusetts court- 
house by the favor of armed men or under a chain. It is really 
amazing that General Scott should have consented to preside over 
such a pestilent and foolish parade of force at this time, and I can 
only attribute his doing so to the agitation in which he is kept by 
the constant pressure upon him from Virginia, of which I heard only 
too much to-day from ——, who returned yesterday from Rich- 
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mond. Fortunately, all passed off well, but it is appalling to think 
of the mischief which might have been done by a single evil-dis- 
posed person to-day. A blank cartridge fired from a window on 
Pennsylvania Avenue might have disconcerted all our hopes, and 
thrown the whole country into inextricable confusion. 

That nothing of the sort was done, or even so much as attempt- 
ed, is the most conclusive evidence that could be asked of the 
groundlessness of the rumors and old women’s tales on the strength 
of which General Scott has been led into this great mistake, Even 
without this the atmosphere of the day would have been depressing 
enough. It has been one of our disagreeable, clear, windy, Wash- 
ington spring days. The arrangements within the Capitol were 
awkward, and very ill attended to. No one was at his ease, 
Neither Mr. Buchanan nor Mr. Lincoln appeared to advantage. 
Poor Chief-Justice Taney could hardly speak plainly, in his uncon- 
trollable agitation. 


HOW MR. DOUGLAS STOOD BY THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


I must, however, except Senator Douglas, whose conduct can 
not be overpraised. I saw him for a moment in the morning, 
when he told me that he meant to put himself as prominently for- 
ward in the ceremonies as he properly could, and to leave no doubt 
on any one’s mind of his determination to stand by the new Ad- 
ministration in the performance of its first great duty to maintain 
the Union. I watched him carefully. He made his way not with- 
out difficulty—for there was literally no sort of order in the arrange- 
ments—to the front of the throng directly beside Mr. Lincoln, when 
he prepared to read the address. A miserable little rickety table had 
been provided for the President, on which he could hardly find 
room for his hat, and Senator Douglas, reaching forward, took it 
with a smile and held it during the delivery of the address. It was 
a trifling act, but a symbolical one, and not to be forgotten, and it 
attracted much attention all around me. 


THE BEARING OF MR. LINCOLN HIMSELF. 


Mr. Lincoln was pale and very nervous, and did not read his ad- 
dress very well, which is not much to be wondered at under all the 
circumstances. His spectacles troubled him, his position was 
crowded and uncomfortable, and, in short, nothing had been done 
which ought to have been done to render the performance of this 
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great duty either dignified in its effect or, physically speaking, easy 
for the President. 

The great crowd in the grounds behaved very well, but mani- 
fested little or no enthusiasm, and at one point in the speech Mr. 
Lincoln was thrown completely off his balance for a moment by a 
crash not far in front of him among the people, followed by some- 
thing which for an instant looked like a struggle. I was not undis- 
turbed myself, nor were those who were immediately about me ; 
but it appeared directly that nothing more serious had happened 
than the fall from a breaking bough of a spectator who had clam- 
bered up into one of the trees. 

Mr. Lincoln’s agitation was remarked, and I have no doubt must 
have been caused by the impressions which the alarmists have been 
trying so sedulously to make on his mind, and which the exaggerated 
preparations of General Scott to-day are but too likely to have 
deepened. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS, AND THE EFFECT OF IT. “ 


The address has disappointed every one, I think. There was too 
much argumentative discussion of the question at issue, as was to 
have been expected from a man whose whole career has been that 
of an advocate in his private affairs, and of a candidate in public 
affairs, and who has had absolutely no experience of an executive 
kind, but this in the actual state of the country is perhaps an advan- 
tage. The more we reason and argue over the situation, the better 
chance there will be of our emerging from it without a collision. 

I listened attentively for the passages about which Mr. Douglas 
had spoken to me, and I observed that, when he uttered what I sup- 
pose to be the language referred to by Mr. Douglas, Mr. Lincoln 
raised his voice and distinctly emphasized the declaration that he 
must take, hold, possess, and occupy the property and places be- 
longing to the United States. This was unmistakable, and he 
paused for a moment after closing the sentence as if to allow it to 
be fully taken in and comprehended by his audience. 

In spite of myself, my conversation with Lord Lyons and his 
remarks on this point would recur to my mind, and, notwithstanding 
the encouraging account given me by Mr. Douglas of the spirit 
and intent of Mr. Lincoln himself, this passage of his speech made 
an uncomfortable impression upon me, which I find it difficult even 
now to shake off. There is probably no good reason for this, as 
no one else with whom I have spoken to-day seems to have been 
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affected by the passage of the speech as I myself was, and I am 
conscious to-night that I have been in a morbid and uneasy mood 
during the whole day. Mr. Lincoln was visibly affected at the 
close of his speech, and threw a tone of strange but genuine pathos 
into a quaint, queerly constructed but not unpoetical passage with 
which he concluded it, not calculated to reassure those who, like 
myself, rely more upon common sense and cool statesmanship than 
upon sentiment for the safe conduct of public affairs. 

Upon the public here generally the speech seems to have pro- 
duced little effect, but the general impression evidently is that it 
prefigures a conciliatory and patient policy; and, so far, the day 
has been a gain for the country. I anticipate little from it at the 
far South, but much in the border States, and especially in Virginia, 
which just now undoubtedly holds the key of the situation. 


AN INTERESTING MARYLAND VIEW OF THE SITUATION, 


On my way back from the Capitol, I met ——, of Maryland, 
who walked with me as far as Willard’s. He spoke of the inau- 
gural very contemptuously, and with evident irritation, I thought, 
and what he said strengthened my own feeling that it will be of 
use in allaying the excitement which his friends are trying so hard 
to foment, not only in Virginia, but in his own State. He makes 
no secret of his own desire to see Maryland and Virginia carry 
Washington out of the Union with them. When I suggested that 
other States had spent a good deal of money in Washington, and 
that there was a good deal of public property here which had been 
called into existence and value by the United States, and not by 
Maryland or Virginia, he advanced the singular doctrine that the 
soil belonged to these States, and that everything put upon it must 
go to them when they resumed their dominion over the soil. “The 
public buildings and the navy-yard here,” he said, “belong to 
Virginia and Maryland just as much as the public buildings and 
the forts at Charleston belong to South Carolina.” He did not 
relish my reply, I thought, which was to the effect that I agreed 
with him entirely as to the parity of the claims in both cases, and 
saw no more reason why the property of the United States at 
Washington should belong to Maryland and Virginia than why the 
property of the United States at Charleston should belong to South 
Carolina. He was very bitter about the presence of Senator Doug- 
las at the side of Mr. Lincoln, and generally seemed to think that 
the day had not been a good one for the disruptionists. I hope he 
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is right, and, in spite of my own forebodings, I think he is. The 
Blairs were alluded to in our conversation, and he thundered at 
them as traitors to theirown people. He said they were execrated in 
Maryland, and that no man of them would dare to enter the doors 
of the Maryland Club, and assured me that, only a few weeks ago, 
the neighbors of old Mr. Blair had sent him word that “a tree had 
been picked out for him in the woods.” Much as I dislike the 
Blairs, and dread their influence on the new Administration, I felt 
constrained to tell that, in my judgment, the amiable neigh- 
bors of Mr. Blair could do nothing more likely to make his son the 
next President of the United States than to execute the atrocious 
threat implied in such a message ; and so we parted. This efferves- 
cence of local sympathy, in and about Washington, with the seces- 
sionist plans and leaders, is most unfortunate, for it gives color to 
the inflammatory representations of men like Mr. Montgomery 
Blair, and supplies them with excuses for persuading General Scott 
into a course of military displays and demonstrations, to which his 
own unparalleled vanity alone would sufficiently incline him with- 
out such help. 





THE CONFEDERATE COMMISSIONERS COMING. 


On reaching home I found a letter from Mr. Forsyth, telling 
me that he will be in Washington shortly, as a Commissioner from 
the Confederate States with others, and intimating his own earnest 
wish to secure an amicable adjustment of the separation, which he 
insists upon as irreparable at least for the present. I shall be very 
glad to see him, for he is a man of unusual sense, and I do not 
believe he can have persuaded himself into the practicability of the 
fantastic schemes represented in this wild confederacy. I hope his 
colleagues may be as able men as himself, for, though I do not see 
how they are to be in any way officially recognized, their presence 
here, if they will hear and talk reason, may be very beneficial just 
now. 


ONE OF THE PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES OF SECESSION, 


Just after dinner I was called out by a card from Mr. Guthrie, 
introducing to me a man from his own State, who wished to see me 
on “business important, not to himself only.” I found him a tall, 
quiet, intelligent-looking Kentuckian, who had an interest in a 
mail-route in the Southwest and in the Northern connections with 
it, and who was very anxious to get at some way of saving his 
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interest, by inducing the “Confederate Government” at Mont- 
gomery to make terms with him such as the Government had 
made. The man seemed an honest, worthy fellow, very much in 
earnest. He had copied out, on a slip of paper, Mr. Lincoln’s allu- 
sion to his intended purpose of maintaining the mails, and I found 
that what he wished me to do was, to tell him whether I thought 
Mr. Seward or Mr. Lincoln would give him a kind of authority to 
take a contract for carrying the mails for the Government at Mont- 
gomery, on the same terms on which he held a contract with the 
Government here, so that there might be no interruption in the 
mail service. I assured him that I could not give him any light as 
to what Mr. Seward or Mr. Lincoln would or would not do, but 
that I would with pleasure give him a note to Mr. Seward, stating 
who had sent him to me, and what he wanted. This I did, and he 
went away expressing much gratitude. The incident struck me 
as but a beginning and inkling of the infinite vexations, annoy- 
ances, and calamities which this senseless and insufferable explosion 
of political passions and follies is destined to inflict upon the in- 
dustrious people of this country and of all sections. What is most 
to be feared is the exasperating effect on the people generally of 
these things, and my own letters from home bear witness daily to 
the working of this dangerous leaven among classes not commonly 
too attentive to political affairs. 


THE INAUGURATION BALL, 


I walked around for half an hour this evening to the inaugura- 
tion ball, thinking as I went of poor ’s amazement and wrath 
at Mr. Seward’s extraordinary proposition that the success of this 
entertainment would settle the question in favor of peace. It was 
a rash assertion on Mr. Seward’s part, for never was there a more 
pitiable failure. The military nonsense of the day has doubtless 
had something to do with it ; for , whom I met just after enter- 
ing the great tawdry ballroom, assured me that the town was full 
of stories about a company of Virginia horsemen assembled beyond 
the Long Bridge with intent to dash into Washington, surround the 
ballroom, and carry off the new President a captive by the blaze of 
the burning edifice! The place was not half full, and such an as- 
semblage of strange costumes, male and female, was never before 
seen, I am sure, in this city. Very few people of any consideration 
were there. The President looked exhausted and uncomfortable, 
and most ungainly in his dress, and Mrs, Lincoln, all in blue, with 
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feather in her hair, and a highly-flushed face, was anything but an 
ornamental figure in the scene. Mr. Douglas was there, very civil 
and attentive to Mrs. Lincoln, with whom, as a matter of politeness, 
I exchanged a few observations of a commonplace sort. I had no 
opportunity of more than half a dozen words with Mr. Douglas, but 
I was glad to find that he was satisfied with the address and with 
the general outlook, though he agreed with me that the military 
part of the business had been shockingly and stupidly overdone. 
He was concerned too, I was surprised to find, about the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Seward to-morrow, and gave me to understand that both 
the Blairs and Mr. Sumner have been at work to-day against it 
still. I promised to see —— in the morning, before the meeting of 
the Senate, on the subject. ——, of New York, who walked out 
of the absurd place with me, and accompanied me part of the way 
home, tells me that the real reason of Mr. Seward’s anxiety for the 
success of this entertainment is, that the whole affair is a specula- 
tion gotten up by some followers of his in New York, and that he 
has been personally entreated by a New York politician who is very 
faithful to him, a Mr. Wakeman, to interest himself in its success ! 
Certainly Mr. Seward is one of the most perplexing men alive. 
I can not doubt his personal integrity or his patriotism, but he does 
certainly contrive to surround himself with the most objectionable 
people, and to countenance the strangest and the most questionable 
« operations imaginable. 
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V1. 
SPENCER'S EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Hersert Spencer begins his lately published “ Data of 
Ethics” by remarking that among the correlatives which imply one 
another in thought is the idea of part and whole ; and he gives va- 
rious illustrations to show that no correct conception of a part can 
be obtained without some understanding of the whole to which it 
belongs. Conduct is thus regarded as an immense whole, of which 
right and wrong actions are but a part ; and it is shown that these 
can not be duly interpreted except through a knowledge of conduct 
in general as displayed, not only by man, but by all grades of infe- 
rior creatures. 

Mr. Spencer might have taken the work he was writing as a 
good exemplification of this principle ; for it is part of a systematic 
body of thought, and is only to be fully understood in connection 
with it. Moreover, the entire system has been given out in de- 
tached fragments, which were only partially intelligible in the ab- 
sence of the whole that did not yet exist. This protracted and 
piecemeal mode of publication has not only favored misconception 
on the part of the fair-minded, but it has offered advantages to ill- 
disposed critics which they have not been slow to use in producing 
erroneous impressions upon the public mind regarding the charac- 
ter of Spencer’s work. 

A new standpoint, however, has now been gained, which is 
favorable to a more correct judgment of his doctrines. By the 
publication of the “Data of Ethics” his system is proximately 
complete, so that we are enabled to contemplate it as a logical 
whole, and thus to get a juster idea of the meaning of its parts. 
This is therefore a suitable time to call attention to some of the 
current misjudgments that have arisen regarding Spencer’s views 
and position as a thinker ; and this can best be done by showing 
in what way his evolution philosophy has been developed. 
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The intellectual traits in which preéminence is now conceded 
to Mr. Spencer are his mastery of method, his breadth of view, and 
his capacity of organizing ideas. It begins to be seen how all his 
inquiries have been dominated by a comprehensive plan. His 
career as a thinker is conspicuously marked by the steadfast pur- 
pose with which he has pursued a distant aim. His last publi- 
cation is on the same subject as his first ; and the interval between 
them of thirty-seven years has been spent in reorganizing the sci- 
ences, and in creating a new philosophy of nature, as a means of 
accomplishing more effectually the task that he attempted in his 
youth. What, then, have been the main steps of that mental ex- 
perience which, beginning with a bias of boyhood, has followed an 
original and independent course of thought leading to the present 
powerful effort to make science tributary to a higher morality ? 

The youth of Herbert Spencer was passed in circumstances fa- 
vorable to awaken in him a strong spirit of independent inquiry. 
His father was a cultivated man of marked character, and a teacher 
whose cardinal principle in dealing with the minds of the young 
was, to incite them to do their own thinking. Young Spencer had 
some active-minded uncles of similar mental type with his father, 
one of whom was a clergyman of the English Church of very liberal 
opinions when that trait-was much rarer than it is now, and who 
was the first of his class to publicly and heartily advocate the 
repeal of the cornlaws. Herbert’s father and his uncles were much 
given to the radical discussion of important social questions, to 
which the boy, being of a reflective turn of mind, listened with in- 
telligent interest. These searching family debates naturally made 
a strong impression upon him, and so decisively influenced the 
course of his thinking that at the age of twenty-two he had formed 
opinions of his own on the important question of the nature, scope, 
and true limits of civil authority ; and these opinions he wrote out 
and communicated in a series of letters to a weekly newspaper, 
“The Nonconformist.” 

The question to which Mr. Spencer here addressed himself was 
an ethical one in its largest sense. A supreme authority prescribes 
and enforces rules of right and wrong to control the conduct of 
citizens. By what principles shall this governing power be guided 
in deciding how far the conduct of citizens shall be coerced and 
where it shall be left free? The subject was treated under the title 
of “The Proper Sphere of Government,” and it was the object of 
the discussion to show that the functions of government should 
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be limited to the protection of life, property, and order, leaving all 
other social ends to be achieved by individual activities. But be- 
yond this main conception it was implied throughout that there are 
such things as laws of social development, natural processes of réc- 
tification in society, and an adaptation of man to the conditions of 
social life. Thus, in opening an ethical inquiry in his youth, Mr. 
Spencer found himself involved in the study of society as a sphere 
of natural law, and of social questions as problems of science. But 
he soon perceived that these problems had yet to be worked out. 
The first conclusion forced upon him by further consideration of 
the subject was that the basis of morality, as currently accepted, is 
unsatisfactory—lacks scientific validity. He resolved, therefore, in 
1846, to undertake the preparation of a work on society, in which 
ethical principles shall be traced to their roots. It was finished 
and issued in 1850 under the title of “Social Statics.” 

This was an original and greatly advanced work, but, so far 
as the mind of the author was concerned, it was simply a transi- 
tional study which led to new and more comprehensive inquiries. 
While Spencer’s pamphlet of 1842 implied a vague idea of social 
progress, his book of 1850 is pervaded by it in a far more defi- 
nite and developed form. The idea of evolution has become fun- 
damental, and discloses itself as of profounder import at every 
step of the inquiry. It was the writing of “Social Statics,” be- 
tween 1846 and 1850, that forced upon Mr. Spencer’s mind the con- 
viction that evolution is to be the pregnant question of the future 
which must give rise to an extensive revolution of ideas. 

Mr. Spencer was brought to the subject in the course of his so- 
cial studies, but he saw that knowledge was ripe for the broad in- 
quiry. The growth of thought had reached a stage that made a 
new view of the method of nature not only possible but imperative. 
The old mythical traditions of the origin of the world were dis- 
credited. It was found that the earth has had a vast antiquity, 
and did not come into existence at all in the condition in which we 
now know it. The conception of unbroken causation in nature was 
gaining strength with the rapid extension of the special sciences ; 
and astronomy and geology combined to demonstrate that in the 
immeasurable past nature has conformed to one system of laws. 
Natural changes have, therefore, been at work to bring about the 
present condition of things, while the movement has been on a vast 
scale from lower to higher. All results concurred in making ever 
clearer the idea of the unity of nature, from which the conclusion 
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was logical and inevitable that there is a unity of method in natural 
causation governing the common progress. The general ripeness 
of knowledge for the investigation was, moreover, evinced by a 
vague drift of thought toward evolutionary belief, as shown by the 
writings of such men as Buffon, Erasmus, Darwin, Lamarck, the au- 
thor of the “ Vestiges of Creation,” and others ; although the views 
they put forth were so crude as not to be accepted in the scientific 
world.* 

The period from 1850 to 1860 was one of great activity with Mr. 
Spencer in the development and organization of his ideas; and it 
is necessary to dwell somewhat upon it here because it is not gener- 
ally understood to what an extent the law of evolution had been 
worked out and established by him long before the public began to 


* I do not for a moment claim that Mr. Spencer entered upon this research without 
valuable help from preceding thinkers. This he has explicitly acknowledged, and has 
at the same time sharply stated the limit of his indebtedness. In replying, in 1865, 
to the accusation that he had derived his views from Comte, he says: “ And now let 
me point out that which really has exercised a profound influence over my course of 
thought. The truth which Harvey’s embryological inquiries first dimly indicated, 
which was afterward more clearly perceived by Wolff, and which was put into a 
definite shape by Von Baer—the truth that all organic development is a change from 
a state of homogeneity—this it is from which very many of the conclusions which I 
now hold have indirectly resulted. In ‘Social Statics’ there is everywhere mani- 
fested a dominant belief in the evolution of man and of society. There is also mani- 
fested the belief that this evolution is in both cases determined by the incidence of 
conditions—the actions of circumstances. And there is, further, a recognition of the 
fact that organic and social evolutions conform to the same law. Falling amid beliefs 
in evolutions of various orders, everywhere determined by natural causes (beliefs 
again displayed in the ‘Theory of Population’ and in the ‘Principles of Psychology’), 
the formula of Von Baer acted as an organizing principle. The extension of it to 
other kinds of phenomena than those of individual and social organization is trace- 
able through successive stages. It may be seen in the last paragraph of an essay on 
‘The Philosophy of Style,’ published in October, 1852; again in an essay on ‘ Man. 
ners and Fashion,’ published in April, 1854; and then, in a comparatively advanced 
form, in an essay on ‘ Progress: its Law and Cause,’ published in April, 1857. Af- 
terward there came the recognition of the need for further limitation of this formula ; 
next the inquiry into those general laws of force from which this universal trans- 
formation necessarily results; next the deduction of these from the ultimate law of 
the persistence of force; next the perception that there is everywhere a process of 
dissolution complementary to that of evolution; and, finally, the determination of the 
conditions under which evolution and dissolution respectively occur. The filiation of 
these results is, I think, tolerably manifest. The process has been one of continuous 
development, set up by the addition of Von Baer’s law to a number of ideas that 
were in harmony with it. And I am not conscious of any other influences by which 
the process has been affected.” 
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take interest in it. During the period referred to Mr. Spencer pub- 
lished twenty-five elaborate articles in the leading English reviews, 
all of them implying and illustrating the doctrine of evolution, and 
a large proportion of them devoted directly to its elucidation. 
Among these may be mentioned: “The Theory of Population ” and 
“The Development Hypothesis” (1852) ; “The Genesis of Science” 
(1854) ; “Progress: its Law and Cause” (1857); “The Nebular 
Hypothesis ” (1858) ; “The Laws of Organic Form” and “Illogi- 
cal Geology ” (1859) ; and “ The Social Organism” (1860). 

The whole series consisted of original studies of the subjects 
treated, and they were full of new views resulting from the applica- 
tion of the novel doctrine of development. Some of these papers 
produced a marked impression at the time, and they all contributed 
to familiarize the public mind with the conception of evolution as a 
widely operating principle in nature and in human affairs. It is 
needful to add that while he was thus actively shaping public 
opinion on this question Mr. Spencer remained unknown—his name 
never having been associated with one of these productions. Under 
the anonymous system of writing for the periodicals to which he 
was compelled to conform to make his work remunerative, he got 
no credit for his early views ; the consequence being that they were 
supposed to be contributed by different thinkers, and belonged to 
nobody in particular. 

Fortunately, however, Mr. Spencer did not confine himself to 
these partial and unavowed expositions of evolutionary theory. 
He had reached the conception of evolution as a universal law 
in 1854, and was thus prepared to begin to deal with it systemati- 
cally. In that year he wrote his “ Principles of Psychology,” which 
was published in 1855. In this work the whole subject of mind 
in all its grades of manifestation was dealt with from the evolution 
point of view. The unqualified position was taken that “life in its 
multitudinous and infinitely varied embodiments has arisen out of 
the lowest and simplest beginnings by steps as gradual as those 
which evolved an homogeneous germ into a complex organism ” ; 
and the psychical life was dealt with as thus developed. The gene- 
sis of intelligence is traced in that work by first determining the 
fundamental peculiarity of all modes of consciousness constituting 
knowledge ; and then consciousness is analyzed and decomposed 
into successively simpler cognitions so as finally to make appar- 
ent the common nature of all thought and disclose its ultimate 
constituents. Mental evolution is traced out under its concrete 
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forms from reflex action up through instinct, memory, reason, feel- 
ings, and the will. The relation between the organism and its 
environment was found to be involved in the very nature of life, 
which consists essentially in the correspondence between the order 
of internal changes and the order of external phenomena. The 
psychical life follows the same law, so that mind must likewise be 
interpreted in terms of this correspondence. It is shown that the 
degree of life and the degree of intelligence vary with the degrees 
of correspondence ; and, commencing with the lowest creatures, 
Mr. Spencer traces up these relations as extending in space and 
time, and as increasing in specialty, generality, and complexity. It 
is also shown that the correspondence progresses from a more ho- 
mogtneous to a more heterogeneous form, and that it becomes grad- 
ually more integrated—the terms then employed in treating of the 
evolution of mind being those that are now established in treating 
of evolution at large. 

The evolution of life involving accumulated changes through a 
long series of generations is, of course, based upon the principle of 
heredity ; and this principle was recognized by Mr. Spencer as 
fundamental in the sphere of psychical life. Mental and moral fac- 
ulties were viewed as products of inherited experiences that have 
become organized in the nervous constitutions of higher beings. 
Mr. Spencer showed in 1855 that this doctrine, applied to mind, 
ends a chronic antagonism between two classes of psychological stu- 
dents. The principle of the evolution of ideas in the hereditary in- 
telligence of the race, and of the evolution of moral sentiments in 
its hereditary conscience, reconciles the conflicting schools of intui- 
tionalism and utilitarianism in mental and moral philosophy. For, 
while one maintains that all knowledge is the result of individual 
experience, and the other holds that we have mental and moral 
intuitions born with us and independent of experience, the conflict 
disappears when we recognize that, in the experience of the race, 
capacities of knowing and feeling grow up and are inherited, so that 
they appear in the mental constitution of individuals as a priori 
conceptions. Intuitions are thus affirmed, but their basis is laid in 
extended experience and the laws of hereditary life. 

The progress of modern thought furnishes no example so re- 
markable as this of a book appearing ahead of its time. While yet 
the notion of evolution was regarded as a baseless fancy unworthy 
the attention of sober-minded thinkers, Mr. Spencer revolutionized 
mental science by applying it to psychology. It was in a double 
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sense an “epoch-making ” work, as it placed both the doctrine of 
evolution and the science of mind upon anew basis. There are 
many who regard it as Mr. Spencer’s greatest achievement, and 
one of the most original treatises of the century. But it was so 
completely new that it was very imperfectly understood. A few 
thinkers, whose studies had been in this direction, mastered it so 
that its influence was soon felt in the best psychological literature, 
but the book remained unappreciated and unacknowledged—a sin- 
gle small edition sufficing for twenty years. 

How far this work was ahead of the age, and even of the ad- 
vanced mind ef the age, is well illustrated by its reaction upon the 
opinions of Mr. J. 8. Mill. Though himself an eminent psycholo- 
gist and a trained logician, still he only came to a tolerable apprecia- 
tion of it after long years of reflection. In his “ Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” Mr. Mill says: “Spencer’s ‘ Princi- 
ples of Psychology,’ in spite of some doctrines which he holds in 
common with the intuitive school, is one of the finest examples we 
possess of the psychological method in its full power.” Yet the 
praise here given relates only to the minor characteristics of the 
work, while the drawback involves its fundamental position in re- 
gard to the growth of mind through inherited mental tendencies 
and capacities. Mr. Mill had a horror of the doctrine of intuitions, 
which he considered profoundly mischievous, and he labored with 
the whole force of his intellect to establish the principle that all 
the ideas, feelings, and powers of the mind are to be explained as 
originating in individual experience ; the key to the entire philoso- 
phy of the subject being found in the principle of association of 
ideas. Mr. Spencer’s view he, therefore, long decisively rejected. 
Yet, after carefully rereading “The Principles of Psychology,” 
some years later, Mr. Mill acknowledged in a private letter that 
his already high opinion of it had been raised still more, which he 
recognized as due to the progress of his own mind. Dr. Carpen- 
ter, in his recent “Principles of Mental Physiology,” remarks : 
“The doctrine that the intellectual and moral intuitions of any 
one generation are the embodiments, in its mental constitution, of 
the experiences of the race was first explicitly put forth by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, in whose philosophical treatises it will be found 
most ably developed”; and he adds, “The great master of the 
experiential school, Mr. J. 8. Mill, was latterly tending toward 
the acceptance of this view,” the proof of which is given in the 
following quotation from a letter of Mr. Mill upon this subject 
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to Dr. Carpenter. Mr. Mill says: “There is also considerable evi- 
dence that such acquired facilities of passing into certain modes of 
cerebral action can in many cases be transmitted, more or less com- 
pletely, by inheritance. . . . So far as my imperfect knowledge of 
the subject extends, I take much the same view of it that you -do, 
at least in principle.” Mr. Mill thus finally accepted the doctrine 
upon the basis of which Mr. Spencer twenty years before had recon- 
structed the science of mind ; the doctrine, moreover, that is now 
recognized as the fundamental characteristic of the English school 
of psychology. 

Thus prepared by a wide range of original studies in evolution, 
Mr. Spencer began to meditate the project of treating the subject 
on a more comprehensive scale. It was in 1858, while writing the 
article on the nebular hypothesis, that the principle of evolution 
presented itself to his mind as the basis of asystem of thought under 
which all orders of concrete phenomena should be generalized. He 
saw that the time had come when the diverse branches of scientific 
knowledge may be brought into much closer relations of mutual 
dependence than ever before ; as a universal principle of action is 
of the highest value for unifying scientific relations. It was ap- 
parent that a law of natural changes more extended than any other, 
applicable to all orders of phenomena and so deep as to involve the 
origin of things, is entitled to the same ascendancy in the world of 
ideas that it has in the objective world. A genetic law of natural 
things must form the deepest root of the philosophy of natural 
things ; and Mr. Spencer, therefore, adopted the doctrine of evolu- 
tion as the basis of a system of philosophy. 

In 1859 he drew up the detailed plan of a series of works de- 
signed to embody his philosophic views, and this he published in 
the form of a prospectus in 1860. It projected ten volumes ; the 
first devoted to the general method and expounding the theory of 
evolution (“ First Principles”). The second treatise, in two vol- 
umes, was designed to apply the theory of evolution to the general 
science of life (“ Principles of Biology”). The third treatise, also 
in two volumes, was assigned to mental phenomena (“Principles 
of Psychology”); and the fourth work, in three volumes, was 
devoted to social science (“ Principles of Sociology”). The final 
work was to deal with ethical science, in two volumes, under the 
title of “ The Principles of Morality,” which, like all the rest, was to 
be interpreted by the theory of evolution. In this prospectus the 
discussion was laid out in its logical order, and the contents of each 
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volume given. The series embraced thirty-three divisions, or topics, 
and the subject-matter of each was described. The whole scheme 
was thus completely elaborated in the author’s mind, all the minute 
steps of the discussion being given. How fully and explicitly his 
system was constructed in thought may be shown by now com- 
paring the programme with the works accomplished, when it will 
be seen that Mr. Spencer has scored to the line from the start. The 
treatment of “The Data of Ethics,” the first portion of the final 
treatise, is there laid down in its logical relation to the preceding 
works, and examination of the now published book shows that its 
argument has an essential basis in each of the volumes that has 
gone before. Mr. Spencer allowed twenty years for the execution 
of the plan of labor thus carefully mapped out. 

The difficulties of such an undertaking, great under any circum- 
stances, were peculiarly formidable in his case. He was at that 
time but little known to the public and had no following, nor was 
there any general interest in his subject. He proposed to enter 
upon a pioneer work, in an unexplored domain of thought, so 
novel in plan and wide in scope that it was appreciated by only a 
few. Objections were obvious. Some maintained that to bring so 
many and such diverse subjects as he proposed to deal with into the 
unity of a truly philosophic plan was impossible ; others held that, 
if possible, the time had not come for it ; and many agreed that, if 
possible, and the time had come, the task was too great for any single 
mind. Mr. Spencer’s health was, moreover, so frail that his friends, 
who had the highest confidence in his capacity to do the work, 
thought the project in the last degree hopeless of accomplishment. 
No publisher could be found to undertake so unpromising a scheme, 
and there was no society to aid or encourage it. The author, with 
very limited means, had therefore to become his own publisher, thus 
adding the drudgeries and anxieties of business to the great intel- 
lectual labor of the enterprise. But Mr. Spencer decided that the 
attempt must be made, and, in order to render the undertaking at 
least partially self-sustaining, he found himself compelled to publish 
in quarterly parts by annual subscription. 

Mr. Spencer has now to be congratulated upon the faith and 
pluck with which he set to work under such untoward circumstances, 
The dim hope of twenty years ago has at length become in its main 
features an achieved reality. Of the ten projected volumes of his 
system, the first six and a portion of the ninth are published ; and the 
seventh, upon which he has now resumed work, is well advanced 
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and may be expected next year. He is also to be congratulated 
upon the reception and influence of his ideas. While yet unfinished 
and but partially understood, his philosophy has made a deep im- 
pression upon the most active minds of the age. Not only have 
elaborate criticisms been made upon it in all reviews, and a host of 
books appeared, the authors of which have made reputations by their 
attempts to answer him, but his views have profoundly affected the 
course of thinking of multitudes, and guided the thought of many 
who are devoted to scientific and philosophic inquiry. Though his 
system appeared in a form most unfavorable to the extension of its 
influence, it has nevertheless steadily grown in favor with leading 
thinkers, and has attained a commanding position in the world of 
ideas, by sheer force of its original character and its adaptation to 
the intellectual requirements of the period. Its successive parts 
have been called for and reproduced in different countries, and its 
progress is now regarded with such interest that his recent volume 
on Ethics appears in several translations on the Continent simulta- 
neously with its issue in England and the United States. 

But though Spencer’s system has been well appreciated by many 
liberal minds, it has had to make headway against the strong tides 
and violent winds of adverse criticism, much of which has been so 
grossly unjust as seriously to prejudice the public mind in regard 
to its character. How open he has been to attack is sufficiently ap- 
parent from the foregoing statements. His mental career has not 
only been a progress, leaving behind him outgrown opinions, but 
his work has been on such a scale that it could only be submitted to 
the public in dislocated parts, most liable to be misunderstood. This 
being known, candid minds would suspend judgment or state the 
qualifications under which it must be taken. One would think that 
the attitude of a man devoting his life to a great and important 
intellectual undertaking might command a reasonable forbearance, 
if not some generosity in the treatment of his work ; but there has 
been more mean advantage taken of Spencer’s position and his mode 
of publication than is creditable to the critical class. An illustra- 
tion of this has been furnished by the manner in which his ethical 
discussions have been treated. 

It has been explained that “Social Statics ” was a transitional 
work that led on to the development of maturer views. The rough, 
inadequate treatise of 1850 was superseded by his subsequent plan 
of publications. Because of this, when the work was out of print 
in England, he opposed its republication in this country, and only 
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consented to it on the condition of inserting a preface to explain 
that he no longer adhered to various views there enunciated. But 
all this precaution and all the accessible evidence that Mr. Spencer 
was working on toward a new exposition of ethical doctrine were 
insufficient to protect him from flagrant misrepresentation of his 
views upon this subject. Opinions disclaimed were still imputed 
to him, and false constructions were persistently applied to opinions 
still maintained. Writers who had abundant means of knowing 
better were prominent in this discreditable business ; and in books 
and in the leading reviews they attacked Spencer’s theory of morals, 
holding it up to reprobation, although there was no authorized ex- 
position of it in existence. Nor did they give the slightest inti- 
mation to their readers that Mr. Spencer was preparing to consider 
the subject in connection with the works upon which he was known 
to be engaged. As it was impossible to follow and expose these 
misrepresentations, Mr. Spencer had to submit to being systemati- 
cally falsified in his position before the public, notwithstanding the 
explicit protests that he had made. 

Another example of erroneous judgment passed upon Spencer’s 
system, and which was favored by the manner of its publication, 
involves a perverted conception of the whole character of his phi- 
losophy. His method contrasts with all former philosophic methods 
by confining itself to phenomena and building entirely upon the 
results of modern science. According to him, it is the aim of phi- 
losophy to get the widest and deepest interpretation possible of 
the constitution and course of nature ; and it consists in the highest 
principles or most comprehensive truths that can be observed in 
the order of nature. As the sphere of philosophy thus coincides 
with the knowledge of natural things, it must begin where science 
begins and end where science ends ; while the materials with which 
it builds are the facts, inductions, and generalizations arrived at by 
observation, experiment, and reasoning in all the divisions of scien- 
tific investigation. Spencer holds that philosophy is the most highly 
unified knowledge ; its formation, therefore, must be a process of * 
fusion or codrdination of hitherto disconnected truths into a co- 
herent and harmonious body of thought. If this is logically done, 
the resulting philosophy will have the same validity as the science 
upon which it rests ; in fact, it is science in its highest form of ex- 
pression. Mr. Spencer adopted the doctrine of evolution as the 
basis of a philosophical system because it offered a method of bring- 
ing the truths of science into the unity of an organic whole ; and, 
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as it thus becomes a comprehensive synthesis of truths established 
in various spheres of inquiry, he has given it a name descriptive of 
the method and called it the Synthetic Philosophy. 

Philosophy, however, is older than science, and as currently ae- 
cepted is much wider than nature. Thus far, indeed, the philo- 
sophic mind has busied itself a good deal more with what is out- 
side of nature than that which is within it. To restrict the sphere 
of philosophy and make it coextensive with science was, therefore, 
an innovation, and so Mr. Spencer was bound to explain himself. 
The ground taken was, that what is above nature is beyond knowl- 
edge. In an essay of one hundred and thirty-five pages, entitled 
“The Unknowable,” and prefixed to his first volume, he showed 
that there are inexorable limits to our knowing faculties, imposed 
by the very nature of intelligence. He proved that thought can 
not transcend the relative and phenomenal or penetrate beyond 
that orderly sphere of environing uniformities by intercourse with 
which intelligence itself is evolved. 

That preliminary essay was in no proper sense a part of 
Spencer’s system. It was introductory to it by circumscribing the 
field so as to get clear of illegitimate conceptions, and fix the boun- 
dary within which the system itself was to be developed. If that 
opening essay had never been written, the body of philosophic 
thought would have been just what it is now. But it was pub- 
lished first ; and, as, when issued, the positive scheme was not yet 
in existence, it was strangely interpreted as being the essence of 
Spencer’s philosophy. That is, the attempt to fix a limit beyond 
which speculation becomes illusive resulted in his being himself 
placed outside that limit. Though he had projected ten volumes 
devoted to an exposition of positive knowledge, the impression 
arose that his philosophy was simply one of denial. In ruling out 
the “ unknowable” from the sphere of valid knowledge, he became 
the philosopher of the “unknowable ” ; and, though his system was 
constructive to a degree that had never before been attempted, 
though it was composed warp and woof of the truths of the natu- 
ral world, it was yet ranked as negative and destructive. He 
attempted to build up a philosophic fabric out of the solid data of 
established science, and got the credit of a system of nescience 
and nihilism. Under the notion that it is merely a system of 
bad metaphysics leading to nothing, many well-meaning persons 
have been deterred from reading Spencer’s philosophy ; though, 
if it had been published all together, so as to be looked upon as 
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we now see it, no such absurd notion could ever have been enter- 
tained. 

Another widespread error regarding Mr. Spencer’s work in- 
volves no less a question than that of its originality, and his charac- 
ter as an independent thinker. He was long accused of borrowing 
his ideas from Comte, but that charge is now effectually exploded. 
It is, however, still said that he is a follower of Darwin, and that 
while Darwin is the master who founded evolution, Spencer is the 
disciple who has popularized it. Though in this there is no truth, 
yet the imputation crops up with such pertinacity that it requires 
to be met at every proper opportunity, alike in the interest of the 
public which is misled, and as an act of justice to the parties mis- 
represented. 

The last form of the charge which attracted my attention 
appeared in a recent number of the “ Fortnightly Review,” in an 
article by Mr. Frederick Pollock, which is stated to be part of an 
introduction to the forthcoming essays of the late Professor Clif- 
ford. In sketching the life of his friend Clifford, in his college 
days, Mr. Pollock says: “Meanwhile he was eagerly assimilating 
the ideas which had become established as an assured possession of 
science by Mr. Darwin, and were being applied to the systematic 
grouping and gathering together of human knowledge by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer.” Mr. Darwin is thus ranked as the establisher and 
Mr, Spencer as the applier of certain ideas by a man who would re- 
sent the suspicion that he was not perfectly well informed on the 
matter he wrote about. Yet the evidence that these “ eagerly as- 
similated ” ideas are here falsely credited is decisive. 

The first effort that brought Professor Clifford prominently 
before the public was a lecture at the Royal Institution, given in 
1868, the topic chosen being “On some of the Conditions of Men- 
tal Development.” This is regarded as one of his most marked 
performances, and is announced to be placed first in the forthcom- 
ing collection of his essays. The characteristic of the discourse, 
and which gave it an impressive novelty to the audience, was its 
happy illustration of the idea of evolution in explaining mental 
effects. But Professor Clifford did not pretend to originate this 
view ; where, then, did he obtain it? Mr. Darwin had never writ- 
ten upon the subject of “mental development”; Mr. Spencer had. 
He had, moreover, as we have seen, totally reconstructed the science 
of mind on this very basis, and that years before Mr. Darwin’s name 
was ever heard of in connection with development of any kind. It 
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is therefore easily to be inferred from what source Clifford actu- 
ally obtained his ideas. But it happens that we are here not left 
in any doubt. Professor Clifford, feeling that he had been too 
careless in not giving credit for his views in the lecture itself, sub- 
sequently wrote a letter to the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” acknowledging 
his indebtedness to Spencer for fundamental ideas presented in his 
Royal Institution address. 

Mr. Darwin is known in connection with evolution chiefly by the 
important principle of natural selection, which was independently 
worked out by himself, as it was also by Mr. Wallace. But natural 
selection is not evolution ; it is but a subordinate part of it—it was 
a principle superadded to a previously existing body of thought ; 
and how completely that had been elaborated by the independent 
studies of Mr. Spencer I have already shown. Mr. Darwin’s first 
book on this subject, “The Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection,” was published in November, 1859. Mr. Spencer’s pro- 
spectus of the evolution philosophy bears date March, 1860; and 
(as there is plenty of evidence) it was drawn up in the form in 
which it was published in the previous year, and before Mr. Dar- 
win’s work appeared. Indeed, I have myself seen an earlier manu- 
script form of this programme, embracing seven volumes instead of 
ten, but laying out the same subjects in the same order, and by 
the same method, that was prepared and became a matter of private 
correspondence in 1868, a year before Darwin’s work was published. 
Notes to the prospectus, moreover, showed where large portions of 
the system had been already printed. Mr. Spencer could certainly 
not have been indebted to Mr. Darwin for the ideas which con- 
stituted the evolution philosophy, because Mr. Darwin had as yet 
given no such ideas to the public. 

No man is probably better instructed in regard to the claims of 
“Darwinism” than Professor Huxley, and in lecturing before the 
Royal Institution he said: “The only complete and systematic 
statement of the doctrine” (evolution) “ with which I am acquainted 
is that contained in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘System of Philoso- 
phy,’ a work which should be carefully studied by all who care to 
know whither scientific thought is tending.” Yet this system was 
not only laid out in its logical completeness, in ten volumes, before 
Mr. Darwin brought forward the principle of natural selection, but 
when it appeared it necessitated not the slightest change in Spen- 
cer’s plan of exposition—not even the introduction of a new chapter 
ora new title. It fell into its place in the biology as a proximate 
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principle that had to be scientifically resolved into its ultimate fac- 
tors—interpreted, qualified, and assigned its proper position in an 
already organized body of doctrine. Mr. Spencer assimilated it in 
his philosophy, recognized its great importance, and suggested the 
better phrase for it, “survival of the fittest,” now widely used. 

Mr. Darwin’s valuable researches, no doubt, gave an important 
impulse to the subject both in the scientific world and in the popu- 
lar mind. Natural selection was so comparatively simple a con- 
ception and so obvious a truth that it was well fitted to make a 
sharp impression ; and in the current careless thinking it was very 
natural that it should be exaggerated, and that “ Darwinism” and 
evolution should come to be regarded as the same thing. But the 
effect of this error has been to narrow the question and hinder 
the recognition of its real extent. For evolution, if a reality at 
all, is both a process of profound complexity and a universal law 
to be tracked in its obscure and varied workings through many 
fields of phenomena. It follows that the proof of evolution is not 
to be found in the establishment of any one principle. It is the 
immense body of concurrent evidence, the consilience of proofs of 
yarious orders, and the ever-widening stream of confirmatory facts 
that establish the theory. Mr. Darwin never considered the subject 
from this point of view ; but it was the point of view assumed by Mr. 
Spencer at the outset. We have seen how he grew into the inquiry, 
and how it widened before him. He had gathered evidence that 
evolution is a universal law of nature, had traced its dependence 
upon the principle of the conservation of energy, had analyzed it into 
its ultimate dynamical factors, had shown that it must reshape va- 
rious of the sciences, and had done the work in one of them, and, 
finally, had constructed a philosophical method upon its basis, and all 
this before Mr. Darwin appeared in this field of investigation. 

That Mr. Spencer is in the strictest sense the creator of his own 
work is not open to doubt, nor has there been any intelligent ques- 
tion about it. That which characterizes his system of thought, 
its wealth of facts, its searching analysis, its synthetic grasp, its 
logical unity, and its noble beneficence of application—stamps it 
also as the product of a single, original, and independent mind. 


E. L. Youmans. 
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To the general reader, American history is not interesting. It 
lacks picturesqueness. With the exception of a few striking epi- 
sodes, it affords scarcely anything of what is called the romance of 
history. It contains no material for the historical nove!, ueeding 
only the touch of creative imagination in the grouping and arrang- 
ing ; and that which attracts the general reader in history is essen- 
tially the same that fascinates him in fiction. The bareness of our 
annals in incident and character that have the attraction of romance 
is due to many circumstances, but chiefly to the fact that from the 
first we have had, in form and substance, a free government. The 
history of England has lost much of its attractiveness since her 
constitutional government has become fully established. People 
take a deep interest in the fortunes of persons rather than states, 
and sympathize with the experiences of heroes, not administrations. 
When countries are ruled by individuals, the rulers become exalted 
into a species of demigod, and are the objects of devotion. They are 
the state, and their fortunes awaken sympathies as deep and in- 
tense as the deeds and sufferings of the lofty beings of myth and 
romance. Their will and their personality operate in public affairs, 
and give to the events of history a vividness and vitality that 
appeal to the sentiments and feelings. Their rise or fall is mo- 
mentous, their triumph or humiliation of absorbing importance ; 
their followers do deeds of daring and suffer the pangs of martyr- 
dom in their service or in their cause, and the vicissitudes of a 
nation’s life are filled with thrilling incidents of personal action or 
endurance, like those which the imagination delights to picture. 
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But we have had no despots, no beneficent fathers of the people, 
no princes or pretenders, and our history is devoid of the stirring 
deeds and touching sacrifices of those who depend on princes’ favor 
or are devoted to the knightly service of royal masters. 

But men are always interesting, especially men of great powers, 
who figure conspicuously in the service of the state, whether under 
a personal sovereign or the sovereign people. We have had men 
in our history whose lives are calculated to interest even the general 
reader, though not with that romantic fascination that belongs to 
history in ruder days and countries less free. No man can achieve 
eminence and fail to be interesting to his fellow men, if the incidents 
of his life are set forth in a forcible and effective manner. There 
is nothing humanity more admires, even in a free country, than 
men of exceptional power, of uncommon force, of brilliant achieve- 
ment. And such men certainly have no less scope under free insti- 
tutions than elsewhere, no less opportunity to gain distinction by 
the exercise of their powers in the service of the state. It is a mis- 
take to suppose the sovereign mass must needs overpower and sub- 
merge the individual man. Too many of our public men appear to 
think that, in order to be accepted as leaders and to become exalted 
in political life, they must take pains to place themselves in front 
of the people, whichever way they are disposed to face, and be 
pushed along or raised aloft by the force of popular favor as the 
result of subserviency. In point of fact, the mere demagogue does 
not command admiration long or acquire much real power over an 
intelligent people. Strong character, independence, energy, fidel- 
ity to conviction, and power to enforce it, are more admired and 
exert a far greater influence. Many a promising statesman has 
wrecked his hopes by studying to win the favor of the people, 
while those who gain a real ascendancy over the popular mind do 
so by the display of strong, unbending characteristics, a force and 
firmness that lead men to rely upon them and to appeal to them to 
take the direction of affairs from weak and vacillating hands. 

If our history is, on the whole, uninteresting to the general 
reader, it is of absorbing interest to the student. The latter finds 
attractiveness in the growth of institutions, and that is what the 
history of the United States is. For the last hundred years it has 
been almost entirely a constitutional history. This may seem the 
more strange, as for nearly the whole of that period we are pre- 
sumed to have lived and to have been governed under the fixed 
framework of a written Constitution, unchangeable save through 
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certain difficult formalities, and in fact almost unchanged. Never- 
theless, our whole history has beea one of constitutional develop- 
ment and growth, and therein consists its interest to the student 
and the thinker. It has been the fashion to appeal to the written 
Constitution, as though it were a definite and explicit embodiment 
of all political wisdom, and yet the political contentions of three 
generations have been waged upon its meaning and purport. All 
parties, while professing the utmost reverence for its spirit and its 
letter, have been disputing and fighting as to what powers it grants 
‘and to whom, and what can or can not be done by its authority. 
Opinions have been as far asunder as the poles, and this contention 
has constituted our political history for ninety years ; out of it 
our actual institutions have been wrought. Possibly the worship 
of the Constitution for its perfections has bordered upon supersti- 
tion. There is a bare chance that it is not such a wonderfully com- 
plete and flawless piece of work. When we remember how the 
Convention which framed it was almost hopelessly divided ; what 
concession was made here on one side and what compromise was 
granted there on the other side ; with what enormous difficulty the 
various able minds engaged in the work could be brought to any 
agreement ; how the instrument was at last accepted, not as free 
from defects, but as the best that could be done at the time and 
under the existing circumstances ; with what reluctance the various 
States received it, how they condemned, denounced, derided it, and 
finally accepted it, out of dread of the chaos and confusion almost 
hopeless that would follow if it were rejected—when we recall all 
these undoubted historic facts, it may not be treasonable or even 
unpatriotic if a reluctant doubt forces itself into the mind as to the 
perfections of the Federal Constitution of these States. 

In fact, it was very defective, in so far as it left much in doubt, 
and in some important respects was inconsistent with itself, or at 
least so inexplicit as to make irreconcilable interpretations plausi- 
ble and defensible. When did the dispute as to the power of the 
nation and the rights of the States begin? From the very start, 
and the arguments have scarcely varied from the time when Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson represented the opposing tendencies to this day. 
The right of nullification and of secession, under certain circum- 
stances, was maintained by the Father of Democracy himself. The 
very letter of the Constitution has permitted the contentions of ninety 
years, as to the scope of national and of State authority, and allowed 
the discussion all the wide latitude over which it has ranged. And 
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who has advocated national authority, and who the rights of States ? 
Aside from certain conspicuous statesmen, whose views have been 
determined by the constitution of their own minds, it has depended 
altogether on the interests to be subserved and the party to be 
benefited by one interpretation or the other. The Republicans of 
Jefferson’s day came into existence to protest against the centrali- 
zation of power in the national Government. Before they got con- 
trol, the national authority, in their opinion, could do nothing, not 
even acquire territory ; but that did not prevent the Louisiana pur- 
chase by Jefferson himself, nor the usurpations of the Democracy at ~ 
the Federal capital in Jackson’s time, nor that vast stretch of national 
power, the annexation of Texas by Congressional resolution. Demo- 
cratic doctrine as to Federal authority depended on whether the 
authority was to be exercised by Democrats; and their opponents 
have always acted on similar principles. Those who sway the 
national authority, and can use it for their own ends, always believe 
in it. When their opponents get control, these same men are for 
restriction. Inthe war of 1812 it was Massachusetts and Rhode Isl- 
and that claimed to decide whether the Federal Government could 
call out their militia, and threatened secession on account of viola- 
tion of what they claimed to be their rights. If the South became 
specially given to State-rights doctrines at a later period, it was only 
because they feared assault upon their special interests through the 
national authority, and could only shield them behind the rights of 
States. Which doctrine should prevail has depended on the pre- 
ponderance of interests affecting the control of affairs at Washing- 
ton. State rights are freely allowed where they do not come in 
conflict with the wider interests of the nation; where they do, 
they are curtailed just so far as the preponderating interest that 
gets control is against them. The representative Government at 
the national capital, and not the Constitution, decides in every case. 
It always has decided, and it always will. Outside the mere frame- 
work of the government constructed by the Convention of 1787, 
our real Constitution has become more and more a matter of legis- 
lation and of precedent, springing out of the vague chaos of implied 
and latent powers. But more and more it has appeared a necessity 
of national life, regardless of disputed doctrines of constitutional 
interpretation, that national authority should predominate, and the 
whole should not only contain but control the parts, just so far as 
the interests of the whole are involved. 

And why, indeed, should not our history be a constitutional his- 
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tory, our Constitution a matter of growth and development? Toa 
remarkable extent the Anglo-Saxon has prevailed in our national 
councils, notwithstanding the heterogeneous mixture of nationalities 
in the people. This mode of building a constitution is essentially 
English, and the tendency of English genius has been too strong 
for the rigid limitations of a written document. The instrument of 
1787 was imperfect, but it served the purpose of founding a govern- 
ment. It was wonderfully elastic, but it could not fit itself to all 
the unforeseen exigencies of a nation destined to an amazing growth. 
It was morally impossible that it should be continually adapted by 
amendment. In point of fact, in ordinary times any amendment 
is practically out of the question ; but the growth of the nation is 
not stopped, and the Government refuses to be paralyzed in unyield- 
ing swathing-bands. In effect, we have and have long had a par- 
liamentary government, and it will become more and more evident 
as time goes on. In this fact lies our safety rather than any dan- 
ger to free institutions. Congress and the President rule the coun- 
try almost as absolutely as though there were no question of fixed 
constitutional powers and limitations. Hence our history is emi- 
nently constitutional, and our institutions can only be understood 
from its careful study. 

The position here taken is somewhat novel, perhaps heretical, 
but if space would permit it could be sustained by ample illustra- 
tions drawn from our legislation and administrative action. The 
present purpose, however, has merely been to introduce the subject 
of American history and biography, and point out some of the de- 
fects in the way in which they are generally presented, in conse- - 
quence of the lack of a clear recognition of some true guiding prin- 
ciple. Our narrative history for the most part lacks that vividness 
and life which might be imparted to it by a spirited portrayal of 
the character and deeds of conspicuous men. There has been little 
impartial analysis and scientific dissection of the actors in our na- 
tional drama, scarcely more of artistic painting of the various figures 
in their proper places and true relations, with clear outlines and 
vivid colors. Books specially devoted to biography are generally 
one-sided eulogiums or mere accumulations of half-digested material. 
Constitutional history has been vitiated with the assumption that 
the Constitution was itself a perfect and explicit embodiment of all 
fundamental law, and had a controlling force in all public action, 
whereas it has in fact only been made the cover for whatever the 
majority wished to do. 
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Von Holst, as a foreigner and a German, is the first to give us 
an outside view, which is strictly that of a scholar, and his work * 
is in many respects the most valuable contribution thus far made to 
the constitutional and political history of the United States. He is 
free from an undue reverence for the work of the fathers, and he 
discusses the character, motives, and aims of our statesmen with a 
bold and easy hand. He is unsparing in analysis, and displays no 
other bias than that of a believer in a strong government. He evi- 
dently has little faith in the diffusion of sovereignty, or in the practi- 
cability of administering the affairs of a nation without the concen- 
tration of authority in the hands of those who represent national 
interests. His comprehension of the place and function, in our com- 
plex system, of the separate States, is perhaps not altogether clear. 
Indeed, he hardly recognizes any chance for codrdination between 
States which are parts and the nation which is the whole. The rela- 
tion, in his mind, must be one of subordination of the local and the 
fragmentary to the general and complete. Hence, while he recog- 
nizes the defects of the Constitution and the justification it has 
given to the doctrine of rights and powers in States which are not 
circumscribed by those of the Union, he sustains the wisdom of that 
interpretation, or that disregard of the letter, which tends to sub- 
merge the States and consolidate and strengthen the nation. 

Alexander Hamilton he seems to regard as the great statesman of 
the formative period of our institutions. He evidently shares that 
admiration of his powers and his political sagacity which is excited 
in most conservative minds by the study of this period of our his- 
tory. Jefferson’s character provokes his distrust and dislike. The 
Adamses he treats as statesmen of a high order. Madison does not 
receive his undivided approbation, for he regards him as not alto- 
gether consistent nor always guided by settled principles. Jackson 
he looks upon with a sort of abhorrence, as of a self-sufficient auto- 
crat, playing fast and loose with principles of which he has no clear 
‘conception. For some of the later men, politicians rather than 
statesmen, who figured conspicuously in the long controversy pre- 
ceding the annexation of Texas, he has an unconcealed contempt. 
His purpose has evidently been to sketch the growth and develop- 
ment of constitutional principles as exemplified in the Government 
of this country, whether fixed originally in the written instrument 


* The Constitutional and Political History of the United States. By H. von 
Holst. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 
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whose authority has been held so sacred, or brought into opera- 
tion by successive administrations. In performing this task, he 
has given us his most effective, if not his most instructive work in 
criticising the public men whose conduct has given shape and direc- 
tion to parliamentary action. “State Sovereignty and Slavery” 
was the special subject of his first volume, which was published some 
time ago, and covered the period from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment to Jackson’s Administration ; but the same topic is the 
leading theme of the new volume, which continues the discussion to 
the annexation of Texas. In fact, it underlies all the contests of 
our political history from the adoption of the Constitution almost to 
the present hour. 

Hamilton and Jefferson represent the two opposing ideas which 
prevailed at the time our Government was formed, and which with 
some variation have been at the basis of our political division into 
parties ever since, and have been involved in all the contests and 
controversies of our constitutional career. Hamilton embodied the 
tendency to a centralization and strengthening of power in the 
national Government. There is no doubt that he would personally 
have preferred a monarchy. Having got all he could in the Con- 
stitution, he at once took the lead in the interpretation of that in- 
strument which put as much as possible into it of national authority. 
Jefferson, on the other hand, represented the demand for a complete 
diffusion of sovereignty among the people, its exercise so far as 
practicable locally and in States, and the confining of national func- 
tions as closely as possible under the most restrictive interpretation 
of the Constitution. 

Albert Gallatin can hardly be called one of the great statesmen 
of the early period of our constitutional history, in which his active 
public life was spent. As a financier only was he the peer of Hamil- 
ton. As a diplomatist he held a high rank, but he never attained a 
commanding position as a master in political philosophy or a leader 
of men. He was a follower of Jefferson, haud passibus cequis, and 
accepted his ideas of government with scarcely any assertion of 
originality on his own part. Still, he was intimately associated 
with the political movements of his time, and took by no means a 
reticent part. His biography ought to be the source of some new 
light. As prepared by Mr. Adams,* from the papers and records 


* The Life of Albert Gallatin. By Henry Adams. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 
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preserved by his family, and from the public archives, it is too vo- 
luminous, and has too much of the character of a digest of material, 
to be attractive to the general reader. But it is a valuable reposi- 
tory of information for the real student of history. The three 
bulky volumes of “ Writings,” * made up chiefly of letters, hardly 
serve any other useful purpose than to bring together a mass of 
material that ought not to be lost in a convenient shape for preser- 
vation. 

Judge Shea’s book on “ The Life and Epoch of Hamilton ” + is 
not a biography. So far as it narrates the events of the great 
statesman’s life, it is confined to his very youthful years, of which 
least has been heretofore known. Though descending somewhat to 
insignificant details, in so far as it is new it can not be set down as 
unimportant or uninteresting. The most attractive portion, how- 
ever, is to be found in the preliminary discussion of the man’s 
character and the part he played in establishing the national Gov- 
ernment. The fault to be found with it is a lack of close analy- 
sis, and a tone of undiscriminating panegyric that pervades it, fitted 
rather for a funeral oration than a sober contribution to historical 
discussion. A too enthusiastic admirer is not the most instructive 
biographer. He gives one side somewhat too vividly to present a 
rigidly truthful picture. 

The war of 1812 is an episode in our history in which we can 
take little pride, but which may be studied with profit. General 
Cullum’s review of its military campaigns and sketches of the engi- 
neers employed in its field operations, { have properly nothing to do 
with its political causes or the constitutional questions involved in 
its conduct. His criticisms are chiefly those of a military expert, 
and they display the freedom that belongs to that character. The 
chief value of the work—and it is not a slight one—consists in the 
faithful collection and lucid presentation of materials not easily ac- 
cessible, and in danger of being lost altogether. 


A. K. Fiske. 


* The Writings of Albert Gallatin. Edited by Henry Adams. Philadelphia; 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 38 vols. 8vo. 

+ The Life and Epoch of Alexander Hamilton. A Historical Study. By the Hon- 
orable George Shea. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

¢ Campaigns of the War of 1812-15, with Brief Biographies of the American 
Engineers. By Brevet Major-General George W. Cullum. New York: James 
Miller. 












